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katie forrester. 
« Katie ! " 

" Yes'm ; " and slowly lifting her drooped head from 
the hand upon which it had been idly leaning, as she stood 
looking listlessly out of the window into the sunshiny 
garden, Katie Forrester walked leisurely across the room 
toward a door which opened into the kitchen, from 
which the voice calling her name had just sounded. 

It was a cosy kitchen, and oh, so clean ! The range 
was as bright as the best of polish and the busiest of 
hands could make it ; the clear glass and spotless china 
on the dresser shone with hard rubbing; the sunbeams 
danced in through windows on which no fly had dared 
to buzz or sing ; not a speck of dust could be seen on 
table or chairs, and the very floor was a marvel of 
whiteness, broken here and there by bits of gay carpet, 

featly bound and smoothly spread. The fire was burn- 
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ing brightly, the kettle singing merrily, the sunshine 
dancing joyously in at the open door and windows, but 
there was nothing bright, or merry, or joyous in the little 
face which gazed into the pleasant room as Katie paused 
in the doorway and looked, with a question in her eyes, 
but without a word on her lips, toward a woman who 
stood at a table, poising a plate on the finger-tips of one 
hand, while with the other she cut a snake-like line of 
dough from the edge of a generously-filled pie. 

" Well ? '' said Katie, after a moment, finding herself 
still unnoticed. 

" Well, slow coach ! I didn't know but I'd get my pie 
baked before you made your appearance. Eun down 
and bring me a pail of fresh water to wash the beans. 
No, not that big thing ^ — as the child lifted a wooden 
bucket which stood beneath the dresser — " take the tin 
pail ! Do you want to strain your back, and lay your- 
self up? Hurry, now, if you can, or Uncle John's 
dinner will be late again." 

Katie wondered to what the " again " referred, for as 
long as she had lived in the house, and that had been 
for two years — two very long and tiresome years. Uncle 
John's dinner had been placed upon the table, just as 
the loud-voiced old clock in the corner had struck its 
twelve heavy strokes, and tried to hide the big XII on 
its ugly round face with its two black hands. 

Katie hated that clock. The sharp whiz with which 
it threateningly gave warning of the approaching hour, 
two minutes before it struck, jarred painfully through 
her head ; and the loud stroke of the hour made her 
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jump when it sounded unexpectedly in her ears. And 
then Aunt Mary would say, " Silly ! " in a tone which 
made Katie wish that she dared to fling a flat-iron at 
the face of the hateful old clock, whose sole object in 
life seemed to be to disturb and torment her. For did 
it not mark all the hours of her tasks so sharply and 
loudly that Aunt Mary never could fail to know when 
she was behindhand or dilatory ? Did it not strike one 
— two — three — four — five remorselessly every morning, 
even when it was dark, and cold, and stormy, forcing 
her out of her nice warm bed, and even giving Aunt 
Mary warning to call from the kitchen two minutes 
beforehand — " Come, Katie, jump right up. It is five 
o'clock. Breakfast will be ready right away!" And 
breakfast always was ready very shortly after — a good, 
hot, generous breakfast for those who were prompt, but 
a cold, scanty breakfast for those who coveted a little 
longer rest, and no breakfast at all for those whose 
sleepy eyes refused to open until half an hour later. 
For Uncle John and his men were rapid eaters, and 
Aunt Mary's quick hands swept every vestige of the 
meal away in a marvellously short space of time ; and, 
once cleared away, nothing was ever brought back, 
until that hateful old clock pointed to the hour for the 
next meal. 

Poor little Katie ! What a blank purposeless, unin- 
terested face hers was, as she sauntered slowly down 
through the sweet summer sunshine toward the well, 
swinging the light pail slowly back and forth in her 
hand. The birds were twittering in the branches of 
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the green maples in the door-yard, the white blossoms 
of the catalpa trees nodded gaily in the soft breeze, s.nd 
the scarlet clusters of the honeysuckle which covered 
the pretty well-house tossed up and down, and scattered 
sweet-scented blossoms on her head ; but Katie never 
lifted her eyes to greet and welcome either birds or 
flowers. Her plain, pale, almost ugly face leant for a 
moment over the well, whose clear waters reflected it 
as if in a glass, but it did not smile even at itself. 

" Katie ! " came from the house again, as she stood 
there motionless. '* Katie ! " 

The child made no answer, but slowly, hand over 
hand, drew up the half-filled bucket which hung low in 
the well, poured its cool, sparkling contents into her 
pail, and turned toward the house again. 

" You are enough to try the patience of a saint," said 
Aunt Mary, as the child entered the kitchen. 

" How do you know 1 " replied Katie, with such an 
emphasis on the " you " that the pertinent as well as 
impertinent question brought upon her slightly-covered 
shoulder a stinging slap from Aunt Mary's floury hand. 

Certainly, so far as Katie's experience had proved, 
her Aunt Mary was not a very competent judge of the 
amount of annoyance which could be quietly >endured by 
one whose gift of patience equalled that which is usually 
supposed to belong to a saint, her own share in that 
much-to-be-coveted gift being remarkably small. 

The blow was received quite as a matter of course by 
Katie, a little wince being the only sign of pain which 
it called forth. 
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"BriDg the be^ns, and strirg iLein,'' eiJI -Trs 
Forrester, more quietly. "TLev ije in tie l:..k 
Ikitchen, in the flat basket. Yoa jl:iv et c-'ji iLrrr ii. 
the door if you like ; it's cooler there illzi here. V."...^i 
you like it t " 

" I don't care," said Katie. 

She knew that the hasty blow had been Fepei^^ed cf 
the instant that it had been struck, and iLai this was a 
tender of reconciliation from her impetuous a:iLt ; li:it 
she was quite determined not to acoej*t it. Xevenlie- 
less, she carried her pail of water into the back kitchen, 
instead of bringing the beans into the room where Mrs 
Forrester was busily working, and sat down to her task. 
She was a neat and careful little worker; and if the 
beans did fall somewhat slowly into the cool water, not 
a single thready string was left upon one oi then. 
Chop — chop — chop went the knife upon, the board, 
with a pause between each blow as she cut them piece- 
meal, as if the knife were weigLted with iron ; but 3irs 
Forrester knew that the beans would be cat to a nicety 
when at length the work was accomplished. 

Two years ago Mr Forrester's brother had died, and 
left his little girl to his care, her mother having died 
when she was a baby. The brother had been a lawyer, 
a quiet studious man, who took but httle notice of the 
baby girl whose young life had begun so sadly, and who 
failed entirely to perceive that there was anything want- 
ing to the happiness of his child, so long as she had 
food and clothing, and some one to care for her and 
keep her out of harm*s way. So the child had lived on 
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through seven years of her life in the care of a kind, 
hearted, but lazv and i<yti'^rant servant, who all^wftd her 
to do as she pleased in all things^ and took no pains 
whatever to teach or to control her. 

Naturally quiet and inactive, she had become abso- 
lutely dull and indolent, her only real enjoyment in life, 
so far as occupation was concerned, being the dressing 
and curling of a heavy mass of ringlets which fell softly 
around her plain face, her only beauty, and one in 
which she gloried. Taken suddenly from her quiet, 
purposeless life, separated from the only two persons^ 
her father and her nurse, whom she had ever loved, 
and placed in a household that was all work and hurry 
and bustle, and under the care of one who hated lazi- 
ness almost as bitterly as lying, Katie was at first 
amazed, then indignant, then sullen and sulky. For 
Mrs Forrester thought she had no time for explanation 
and encouragement. Here was a child placed under 
her charge, with no habits of industry or neatness, or 
even cleanliness ; she must be taught to work, to take 
care of herself and her small belongings, as well as to 
be of use in that busy house. Her orders were given, 
interspersed with many a sharp allusion to those who 
had suffered her to live her little life of seven years 
without having taught her one useful lesson. The 
orders were heard, forgotten, or neglected, but the 
sharp words were hidden away in the wounded young 
heart, and brooded over, until Katie came almost to 
hate her aunt, despite her generous gifts to her, and 
the untiring care with which she watched over her. 
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Sparing herself no pains to make the child comfortable^ 
and to teach her everything which she considered neces- 
sary to her station in life. 

So matters had gone on for two years until now, the 
gulf between them widening every day ; Katie growing 
more sullen and discontented, pining for the days when 
she used to lie for hours upon her back, looking at 
picture-books, or playing with her kitten, instead of 
learning to read, or hemming towels, or stringing 
beans j and Mrs Forrester becoming more and more 
assured that there never had been bom into this world 
a child who equalled Katie in laziness, stupidity, and 
sulkiness. Such scenes as that which had passed 
between them this morning were very frequent. 
Katie's faults (the very faults to try to the utmost 
a woman of Mrs Forrester's character) would provoke 
her aunt's quick temper to angry words, or even a sharp 
blow. Both words and blow were always instantly 
repented of, but they were never forgiven ; they were 
hoarded up against her in Katie's heart, for her temper, 
unlike her aunt's, which flashed forth its fire and then 
was harmless, burned slowly but steadily. 

" I'll never forgive her," were words that were very 
often on the little girl's lips when she stood, as she had 
done that morning when her aunt called her, pondering 
on some ungentle word or act, but putting far away 
from her thoughts all the kinder words and deeds which 
fell to her share from the same impulsive hands and 
lips. 

*^ They're ill-matched, ill-matched," Uncle John would 
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say to himself, shaking his head with a very perturbed 
air. Rut rIow, comfortable Uncle John never thought 
of interfering. He had the most unbounded confidence 
in his energetic, cheery wife, who managed his affairs 
with such wisdom and discretion ; and although the 
troubles between her and their young ward worried him 
more than a little, he felt quite sure that all would come 
right in the end. 

" Well, little woman — busy, eh 1 " said a voice startling 
Katie out of a reverie. "Tommy and me are going 
down to the post-office. Want to come along 1 " 

Katie looked up at the speaker, a broad-shouldered, 
heavy-looking man ; but the somewhat dull face wore a 
very kindly look, and never had Katie heard one unkind 
word from Uncle John. But the smile on his face won 
no answering smile. 

*' Got to string beans," she said sulkily. 

" Oh, beans needn't hinder," said Uncle John. 
"Hurry up a bit, and you will get through by the time 
Tommy's hitched into the buggy. Mary," and he 
raised his voice a little, " the child can go, I suppose ? " 

" Oh yes," said Aunt Mary cheerily, her good temper 
restored long ago. " Run and wash your hands and get 
your hat, Katie ; I'll finish the beans." 

The offer was a slight peace-offering, and Katie knew 
it; but she only said, "Well," in a slow, drawling tone, 
and setting the dish of beans upon the door-step, went 
into the house for her hat. 

Aunt Mary laughed, but said nothing; and Katie 
sauntered away to the barn, swinging her hat by the 
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strings, just as she had swung her water- pail to and fro 
an hour before, as she loitered down to the well. 

" Whatever shall I do with that child ] " said Mrs 
Forrester, as she watched her with a frown upon her 
forehead ; and the same question was in Uncle John's 
mind, as he looked down into the quiet little face at his 
side, as old Tommy jogged peacefully along toward the 
post-office, three miles away over the pretty country road. 
Uncle John had made this errand to the village pur- 
posely. His peace-loving heart had been more and more 
troubled of late over the dissensions between K^atie and 
his wife ; and he had determined to have a talk with the 
child, and see what he could do to mend matters. But 
now that he had her here all to himself, with no fear of 
interruptions, he could not think what to say to her ; 
the stolid little face disconcerted him, and he did not 
know where to begin. 

*' Perhaps I might try her with a story," he said at 
last to himself. '^ I ain't much of a hand at stories, but 
then I can't tell what to say to her. Katie ! " 

" Well," said Katie, as usual. 

" Do you like stories, Katie 1 " 

'* If they are nice." 

" Well, let me see. Once upon a time — Once upon a 
time " 

Uncle John paused. Katie still looked straight ahead ; 
evidently the story had not yet become "nice." 

" Let me see," said Uncle John, giving himself an 
uneasy hitch upon the seat, and looking more doubtfully 
than ever at his unimpressible companion. " Once upon 
a time there was a cow " 
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Here Uncle John took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his face. Telling a story, especially one with a moral, 
was hard work ; he had rather have been ploughing or 
hoeing, a great deal. 

" Dear me, I wish I'd left her at home, and let Mary 
manage her as best she might," he thought, as he groped 
helplessly for one more idea to follow in the wake of 
his unfortunate cow. He hesitated so long that Katie 
turned her head at last, and looked inquiringly at him. 
It would never do to stop now when he had apparently 
awakened her interest. The thought gave him a little 
encouragement, but no new ideas. 

"I — I said a cow, Katie. Once upon a time there 
was a cow, you know," said Uncle John, nodding his 
gray head at her. 

" Yes," said Katie. 

"Well, this cow — she was a brown cow — no, we'll 
have her a red cow with white feet, like Jessie; eh, 
Katie ? " 

" If you like," said Katie, more indifferently than before. 

Uncle John was discouraged. He wanted to draw a 
picture of Katie's discontent, and show her the evil of it ; 
but somehow a cow, even a red cow with white feet, did 
not seem to help him. He wished that Katie would 
look a little more interested; but the sunny road 
stretching out before them looked as much as if it were 
listening as she did. But Uncle John was persistent, 
if he was not very quick ; so he began again. 

" I don't know as we'll keep on about that cow, Katie. 
They're good critters to milk, 'specially Jessie ; but they 
don't seem to run along very brisk in a story, do they? 
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Let me see now. Once upon a time, there was a — 
there was a " 

Uncle John rested his elhow on his knee, and sat leaning 
forward, slowly stroking his chin with his hand in a very 
thoughtful manner. Tommy's slow but steady trot was 
bringing them nearer and nearer to their journey's end ; 
and he was as far as ever from having accomplished its 
object All at once the sound of flying feet arrested his 
attention, and glancing up, he saw a foal, pastured in a 
field by the roadside, rushing frantically across the enclo- 
sure, in real or pretended fright at their appearance. 

" There," said Uncle John, with a sudden inspiration. 
" There's a critter that ought to run along pretty rapid 
even in a story. Katie, we'll begin again. Once upon 
a time, there was a foal, a little bay foal, as was in a 
field, and — and the field lay on the main road ; and— 
and — well, as I said, Katie, it was a bay foal. For the 
most part, foals is of a bay colour ; but then, if you'd 
care more about it, we'd have ours in the story of a nice 
gray. How would you like that, Katie ] " 

" I don't care," said Katie. " I don't think I care 
much about a story anyway. Uncle John. I'd just as 
'lieve think." 

" Well," said Uncle John, half relieved and half dis- 
concerted, "we'll try again on our way home.'' 

But when they arrived at the post-office. Uncle John 
received a letter which drove all thoughts of any farther 
attempts at story-telling out of his mind, and held him 
in silent reflection all the way home. 
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II. 

THE LETTER. 

" Mary", here's something to set you planning," said the 
old farmer, as having stabled his horse, and put all 
things in order in the barn as carefully and slowly as if 
he had nothing else to think of, he walked leisurely into 
the house, followed by Katie, who had lingered about 
the out-buildings until he was ready. 

" Well, what now ; a new calf 1 " a-sked Mrs Forrester, 
looking up from her Vork. 

All traces of the pies, the beans, or indeed of any- 
thing else connected with the dinner, had disappeared 
from the neat kitchen, except the odour of roasting meat, 
and the bubbling and simmering of two or three bright 
tin sauce-pans which stood upon the cooking-stove ; and 
Mrs Forrester was sitting by the window, busily stitch- 
ing away on a piece of coloured print, which she was 
rapidly fashioning into a dress for her little niece. 

As she looked up from her sewing into her husband's 
kindly but dull face, she saw something so unusually 
bright and expectant there that her work dropped upon 
the floor, as she sprang up in her energetic way, and 
grasped at the letter he held in his hand. 
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" What is it 1 What's happened 1 Something good, 
I know. Why, John ! " 

For he had put his big ann around her, and bending 
down, had kissed her on the lips ; and John was not 
given to much outward demonstration of the love he 
really felt for her. 

" Sadie Sanford and her little girl are coming East to 
spend the summer with us, Mary." 

" Why — ^why, John ! What do you mean ? Let me 
see it ! " and half laughing, half crying, but wholly 
delighted and overjoyed, Mary Forrester snatched the 
envelope from her husband's hand, and read for herself 
the letter which had brought her so great a pleasure 
that she scarcely could believe in it even now. 

Twenty years before, she had left her home in the Far 
West with John Forrester, and had come to the East to 
settle down upon the old farm which had for more than 
a century been sowed and reaped by his ancestors, far 
away from everything she loved upon earth, except 
John himself. From that day to this, she had never 
seen any one belonging to her own family, and but few 
letters even had passed between the two households ; 
and now had come this letter, telling her that her only 
sister, who had married and settled near their old homo, 
was coming on to spend the summer with her. The old 
home-longing which had calmed down so much with all 
these long years of absence, sprang up with rcnowod 
life at the thought of seeing one of her dear ono« onco 
more ; old recollections came thronging back upon her 
heart; and with a sudden outburst of feeling mont 
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unusual with her, she sat down upon her nusDand's 
knee, and hid m or her face UDon his breast. brnVft into 
an uncontrollable fit of crying ; while John put his arms 
around her, and hushed her on his strong heart as if she 
had been a little child. 

And all this while, there stood in the doorway an 
unnoticed, wholly forgotten observer of this — to her — 
strange scene. Who could they be — this "Sadie and 
her little girl " — the news of whose coming could call 
forth such emotion from her sharp aunt, and her more 
gentle, but immovable uncle. They must both love 
them very dearly, and she had thought that they loved 
no one, perhaps not even each other. But they must 
love each other, and most tenderly too, for Aunt Mary's 
arms were clasped now about Uncle John's neck, and 
his big brown hg^nd was stroking her hair, oh I so softly; 
and ho was speaking to her in a voice so low that Katie 
could not catch a single word, though the tone told, even 
to a child, what the words must be. 

For a few moments she stood and watched them, her 
face darkening more and more ; then, turning quickly, 
she ran across the low piazza, down through the foot- 
path into the fields, across them to the woods on the 
farther side ; and there she flung herself upon the cold 
ground, and struck her little hands together, and beat 
her feet upon the earth in a perfect fury of passionate 
jealousy. 

"Well," said Mrs Forrester, at last, lifting up her 

/head with a little embarrassed laugh, "we are quite 

a Darby and Joan, John, after all, it seems. But here 
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it is striking noon, and the men must have their dinner, 
Sadie, or no Sadie." 

" Yes, I suppose so," replied her husband, loosing the 
close clasp in which he had held her, without another 
word. 

"Here's Katie away again," said Mrs Forrester, 
taking her seat at the head of the table, as the field 
hands came in at the sound of the horn, and seated 
themselves around the well-covered board. 

** To be sure. Where is the child 1 I think she came 
in with me." And Uncle John's glance went slowly 
around the table, resting for a moment upon each one 
of his men, as if he expected to see Elatie come creeping 
out of the pocket of one or another of the group, 

"I seen her runnin' down through the hemlock 
woods," said Dennis, one of the labourers, who had 
taken a fancy to the queer little waif who seemed to 
have no place of her own in the world, and who moved 
the pity of his big Irish heart by her loneliness, in spite 
of the ill-temper which repelled all his advances toward 
friendship. ** She was runnin' along, lookin' as mad as 
a hornet. I hollered to her, but she went straight 
ahead, and never turned her head for nobody." 

" Oh, dear me ! " said Aunt Mary impatiently, as she 
rose from her seat; but her face cleared the next 
moment, and there was no trace of irritation in her 
voice as she called Katie again and again, receiving no 
answer. A little touch of the tenderness of the past 
half hour lingered about her still; and even when at 
last, after repeated calls, Katie came loitering up the 
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pathway toward the house, Aunt Mary only said — 
" "Why, child, where have you been ? " 

** Out," said Katie sullenly, and passing by her, took 
her seat beside her uncle. 

" Stewed chicken to-day, Katie," said he, helping her 
with a generous hand. " Why," and he paused, as in 
handing her plate, he caught a view of her face. 
" Why — you've been a cryin'. What's the matter ? " 

"I hav'nt," said Katie, defiantly lifting her tear- 
stained face, and looking him full in the eyes. "I 
don't care." 

" Y'ou don't care for what ] " asked Uncle John. 

"Because that nasty Sadie and her girl are coming 
here. I hate 'em." 

" Katie Forrester ! I do declare ! " exclaimed Aunt 
Mary. " If "ever I heard the like ! My own sister, and 
her precious little child." And with a quiver of injured 
feeling taking the place of the anger of her first exclama- 
tion, she looked appealingly at her husband, as if this 
impertinence were too much for her endurance. 

Uncle John laid down the knife and fork which he 
had taken up, and gazed at his niece in speechless 
astonishment; and the angry little heart within her, 
conscious of its naughtiness, and of its unreasonableness 
as well, only grew the fiercer in its wrath. Aunt Mary's 
unwonted patience, and her uncle's evident amazement^ 
simply added fuel to the fire. 

" I hate 'em ! " she burst out, furiously. " I hate 
*em ! If they come here, I'll strike that girl ! Ill — 
I'll " 
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The storm of words suddenly ended in a scream, for 
Aunt Mary's unusual forbearance had reached its limits. 
Stepping quickly across the room, she lifted the child 
from her chair, and carrying her across the hall, shut 
her into the bedroom, locking the door behind her as 
she returned. 

" What do you suppose can ail that child ? " she said, 
as she reseated herself at the table. " Poor Sadie ! 
The idea of her setting herself up against her in this 
fashion when she has never even seen her. I can't 
think what she means." 

** Maybe she's jealousin' of her," said Dennis, looking 
up from his plate, as no one else answered Mrs Forrester's 
words. " She's awful contrairy, and she's that jealous 
in her mind that it's a wonder to see her. Didn't she 
give old Eoger a batin' this very mom, and just bekase 
I'd give him an apple that I'd made oflFer of to herself in 
the beginnin'. She turned up her nose at it, as proud 
as ye plaze, so I turned me about and gave it to Eoger ; 
and didn't she fly at the old pony like a fury just, and 
put her hand into his very teeth, and snatch away the 
apple and fling it furder nor I could see. Sure if it had 
been any other baste nor Eoger himself, he'd have ate 
the apple and her fingers wid it, the contrairy little piece. 
I doubt she's jealousin' of the new folks. She don't 
want nobody to be better liked nor herself." 

" She stands but a poor chance then of being pleased," 
said Mrs Forrester, " for every one is likely to be better 
loved than herself, if she keeps on as she has begun. 
The child has not a single attractive trait about her; 
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the Ugliness of her face is only matched by the ugliness 
of her disposition. I am sorry that you ever brought 
her here, John." 

John Forrester looked across the table at his wife 
in silent surprise. In spite of all the vexation and 
annoyance which Katie gave her, she had never before 
spoken of her in such strong terms, nor breathed the 
thought that be had done otherwise than wisely and 
well in bringing the orphan child to their comfortable 
home. 

" What else would I do, Mary 1 " he said at last, when 
the farm hands had all left the table, speaking as if she 
had but just uttered her angry protest. " Not leave her 
to starve, would 11" 

*' No, I suppose not," answered Mrs Forrester, in the 
same tone of strong irritation, "though she might as 
well have been starved as far as looks go. Forlorn little 
skeleton 1 She don't even do credit to the good feeding 
she has, let alone anything else in the way of kind 
dealing. Well," with a vexed laugh, " it's no use scolding. 
We'll have to put up with her the best way we can. 
But she shall behave decently when Sadie comes next 
week, or she and I will settle this matter once for all." 

" You wouldn't lay a hand on her, Mary, would you 1 " 
said Uncle John. "She's such a small, weakly little 
thing." 

" She's not as weakly as you think, John. If she is 
small, she's very wiry and tough ; as tough in body as 
she is in heart and soul. But you needn't be afraid of 
my hurting her any. If I didn't box her ears when I 
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took her away from the table just now, you may trust 
me for the future ; for I was never more angry in my 
life. * That nasty Sadie and her girl/ indeed ! " 

"Yes, she's over and above plain in speaking her 
mind," said Uncle John ; " that's true, that's true," and 
Uncle John shook his head slowly and reflectively, as he 
followed his men. He was sure that there was some- 
thing wrong, beside Katie's plainness in speaking her 
mind ; but what it was he could not tell. So he went 
out to his work with a wistful look at the bolted door, 
behind which lay the unreasonable little rebel, and a 
longing in his heart to say something sweet and kindly 
to her, despite all her naughtiness. 

And the little rebel lay there, her ear pressed close to 
the slight aperture beneath the door, wholly unconscious 
of his pitying thoughts, but having heard every word 
that had passed since she was carried from the room. 

" Every one would be better liked than herself ; the 
ugliness of her face matched the ugliness of her disposi- 
tion ; her aunt wished that she had never come to her 
home. She was a forlorn little skeleton. What was a 
skeleton? Something very bad and hateful, no doubt. 
Her aunt would settle the matter once for all, would 
she 1 Well, she would see about that. Her aunt would 
not dare to touch her, and if she did she would not care. 
She would pay off that Sadie and her girl for all this ; 
the mean, horrid things ! They were coming next week, 
were they ? She wondered what the little girl looked 
like. She was sure that she was pale and ugly and thin, 
like herself; or perhaps she was a great fat, red thing. 
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Ugh ! she hated fat people. But then Aunt Mary was 
thin, and certain! v she hat-ed her. She hoped the <?irl 
had shabby old clothes to wear ; and she hoped that 
Prince, the great hound that she loved so much, would 
dislike this girl and bark at her, and even bite her ; and 
she hoped that Koger would — would — Roger was so 
gentle — but she hoped he would — would kick her — some 
day — and she hoped — she hoped " 

But the poor little angry, wicked heart laid down its 
evil hopes and thoughts ; the tired eyelids sank on the 
hot red cheeks ; and when Aunt Mary, more than an 
hour later, opened the door, she almost stepped upon a 
small figure which lay close upon the threshold, the 
flushed face resting on its folded arms, fast asleep. 
Lifting it in her arms, she laid it gently down upon the 
bed, covered it with a shawl, and went softly out again, 
without having wakened the worn-out little sleeper. 

" Perhaps she was tired, and will wake up in a better 
humour, if she has her sleep out," she said to herself as 
she closed the door ; for Aunt Mary was very far from 
being the hard-hearted woman that Katie believed her 
to be. 
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III. 

SADIE AND HER LITTLE GIIIL. 

For a full week the old farm-house had been more than 
usually astir. The windows were all thrown wide open ; 
the contents of bureaus and presses scattered abroad ; 
beds and bedding laid out to air ; and the whole house 
was redolent of soap and cedar. At last the tumult and 
general up-turning, so delightful and inspiriting to Aunt 
Mary, and so wearisome and irritating to Katie, was 
over ; the house was clean, even in Aunt Mary's eyes, 
from garret to cellar ; and all day long she had been in 
the kitchen, making up stores of good things, for Sadie 
was coming by the stage-coach which passed the door at 
eight o'clock that evening, and everything must be in 
readiness for that happy time. 

" Well, Mary, how goes it 1 " asked Uncle John, as, 
the hurried supper over, he stood in the doorway, 
watching his wife as she went to and fro, hastily 
removing the dishes. "Are you 'most ready for 
Sadie ? " 

"Yes, all ready, except just the washing of these 
dishes, and changing my dress. Come up and see her 
room, John ; it looks right nice. Katie, you can begin 
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to wash the things. I'll be back in a minute ; and when 
we are through here, we'll dress ourselves, and bo all 
ready for them." 

" I'm not going to dress for the old things," muttered 
Katie, under her breath. But Aunt Mary was already 
on the stairs, and did not hear her. 

" Well really now, this is nice," said Uncle John, 
looking around the cosy, pleasant room which his wife 
had prepared for their guests. " Sadie always liked the 
sunshine, and she'll sit in that sunny window all day, a 
singin' to herself just like she used to. My, aint that 
honeysuckle nice, loopin' back the curtains ! You're 
mighty cute, Mary. Why don't you have these 
things around all the time, posies and trimmin's like 
these ? " 

" Oh, they make too much fuss for every day; but I 
thought I'd have them for Sadie." 

" Why, why, what's this 1 " asked her husband, peer- 
ing up at a picture which hung on the wall, a picture 
which seemed out of keeping with everything else in 
that plain, unomamented house. It was a little water- 
colour, beautifully painted, and handsomely framed; 
a cluster of lilies and roses, with a gorgeous humming- 
bird hovering over it, and drinking honey from the 
heart of a rich damask rose in its centre. Katie's father 
had given the painting to her on her birthday, a few 
weelcs before his death ; and it was the treasure of the 
child's heart, not only because it had been one of his 
few gifts to her, but because it satisfied so completely 
that artistic love of the delicate and the beautiful which 
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had SO little to feed upon, but which was one of the 
strongest passions of Katie's nature. 

"You don't mean to say Katie's let you have her 
flowers to dress up your room with," he said at last, 
after standing in dumb astonishment for some moments 
before the painting. 

" Oh, she won't care," said his wife, " and I thought 
Sadie would like it." 

" And you didn't ask Katie about it first ] " 

" No, but FU speak to her when we go down, and she 
can have it back if she's ugly about it. But she'll be 
sure to say — * I don't care,' " said Mrs Forrester, drawl- 
ing out the last words exactly in Katie's style. '* John, 
I really don't believe that that child cares for anybody 
or anything in this world." 

"Well, I don't know about that, Mary," said John 
Forrester, slowly. "Seems to me she does care more 
nor we think perhaps. Folks that can hate as hard as 
Katie can, generally finds somethin' to love. They 
must, else the hate'd burn 'em all up inside, I'm 
thinkin'. There's somethin' about Katie that we aint 
found out yet, Mary." 

" Well, if there's any love in her, we certainly hav'n't 
found that out yet," said Mrs Forrester, laughing. 
" But come, I must go down, or those dishes will never 
be washed. Oh, I forgot. I want you to come up into 
the loft with me one moment. There's a large bunch 
of lavender there that is just out of my reach, and 
I want it for my linen press, for I took all that was 
there for Sadie's bureau drawers." 
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No sooner had Aunt Mary and Uncle John disap- 
peared up the narrow stairway leading into the luft 
than a little figure, with a face white with passion, 
rushed up the stairs with noiseless feet, softly opened 
the door which Aunt Mary had carefully closed, sprang 
with the help of a chair upon the narrow mantel, and 
lifted down the picture from the wall above the fire- 
place. Closing the door as softly as she had opened it, 
Katie flew down the stairs again into the cellar; and 
hastily wrapping an old cloth around her treasure, 
thrust it into a narrow space behind the potato-bin. 
A moment later, she was standing at the wash-basin in 
the kitchen, quietly washing the dishes. If any one 
had watched her closely, they would have seen an 
unaccountable trembling of the nervous little hands, 
and a spasmodic quiver of the muscles of her mouth; 
but no one did watch her, and her agitation passed 
unnoticed. 

Eight o'clock came, and passed, and a little later, the 
old stage-coach rumbled up to the gate at which Mr and 
Mrs Forrester had been standing for a full half hour. 

"Sadie herself, aint it?" said John Forrester, as a 
round, comely face looked out from the door, with 
another face, much smaller, but full as round and as 
comely, pressing close against it, in its eagerness to 
see the new aunt and uncle. 

''Sadie herself," echoed a pleasant voice; and the 
next moment the two sisters were holding one another 
fast, the old stage-coach had lumbered on up the road, 
and Uncle John had lifted in his arms a little bright- 
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eyed, rosy-cheeked maiden, who kissed him as if she 
had known him for years, and announced to him at 
once the fact that she had come to be his little girl for 
the whole long summer. 

"Well, John," Sadie said at last, turning towards 
him, and stretching out both her hands, " my baby has 
taken possession of you, I see. How do you do ? " 

"Middlin'.' How are you yourself] But I needn't 
ask, for you look just the same as ever. And this little 
one — ^why, she looks like an apple-blossom, Sadie. 
She's a perfect pictur'." 

" Isn't she ? " said his wife, holding out her arms for 
the child. "Come here, you little pet, and see your 
new auntie. Why, you are a blossom indeed. Kiss 
me, you darling." 

With a spring, the child was in her arms in an 
instant ; and clasping her hands behind her neck, kissed 
her on either cheek, with soft, warm kisses. 

" You are Aunt Mary, aren't you ] " she said, drawing 
back to look into her face. " I'm named for you, and 
they call me May. I love you ! " 

" You do 1 You little cunning thing ! " And Aunt 
Mary clasped her close, and pressed the sunny face to 
her own, as she turned again to her sister. 

" Come in now, Sadie, come in. You must be almost 
tired out." 

" Where's your little girl, Aunt Mary 1 " asked May, 
as they all walked up the foot-path to the house. 

" I think she must be in the house. We'll call her. 
Katie ! Ka— tie ! " 
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"She don^t hear us, does she?" said May, as no 
answer Tras xctuiiiou. xu iui,v lv etst; noi. iva — tie: 
Ka— tie ! " 

" Isn't she a sweet one ? " said Uncle John ; and 
stooping down, he lifted the child again. "We'll go 
and find her, Blossom. Will you come with your old 
uncle ? " 

" Oh yes," said May, confidently. " Tm going to be 
your little girl now for a great long time, three whole 
months, you know, and perhaps more. When are we 
going? I want to see Katie first." 

" Well, like enough, she's in the barn. She goes 
there mostly towards evenin' to see a calf I gave her ; 
and I didn't see her come back yet to-night. Are you 
here, Katie 1 " 

" Yes, I'm here," said a voice, so close at hand as they 
stepped within the door, and so sharp and hard that little 
May shrank back in the kind embrace that held her. 
It was almost dark in the big barn, and the voice was 
very far from pleasant. 

" Well, come up now to the house," said Uncle John. 
" It's too late for you to be down here with Bossy ; and 
here's your little cousin come to see you." 

Yes, there she was, in Uncle John's arms, with her 
own chubby arm around Uncle John's neck. Katie 
glanced up at her darkly, as she came slowly out of the 
barn. 

" Why wasn't you down there at the gate to meet 'em 
when they came, Katie 1 They missed you, and asked for 
you. You'd ought to been there to make 'em welcome." 
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" They are none of mine to welcome," said Katie 
sullenly. " They are Aunt Mary's people." 

" Well, then, you might be kindly to them, if they are," 
said Uncle John, patiently trying to coax her into good 
humour. " Come now, kiss Blossom and make friends 
with her; won't you, like a good girl] Kiss her, 
Blossom j she's dreadful shy." 

" Oh, is that what's the matter with her 1 " asked May 
innocently, as her uncle placed her on her feet; and 
before Katie had time to turn from her, she had kissed 
her full on the lips, and taking hold of her hand, walked 
along beside her, in such ignorance of the real cause of 
her ugly mood that Katie from sheer shame left her 
hand in her close clasp. 

" Is that your name ? " asked Katie, as they turned 
toward the house. 

" What ] Blossom ? Oh no ; " and May laughed out 
merrily. " My name is Mary, after Aunt Mary, but 
'most everybody calls me May. Uncle John only calls 
me that. But he says it so nice I like it, don't you ? " 

" No, I don't ; " and now Katie did pull her hand 
away with an angry twitch. " I hate such names ; 
they're silly." 

. "Where's Uncle John gone?" said May, turning 
toward him with a start at this rough treatment; and 
finding herself apparently alone with this very queer 
girl. " Uncle John ! " 

'* Pm here, Blossom ; don't be scared ; " and he 
reappeared instantly from a wood-shed which they had 
just passed. "I didn't know as there was kindlin'p 
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enough up at the house, so I stepped in for an armfuL 
Come now. Katie ; Blossom must want some supper by 
this time, and Aunt Mary won't like to have us keep it 
waitin', either." 

Uncle John's step was never very rapid, yet it seemed 
to Katie that they reached the house very quickly, even 
though she lagged behind as slowly as she could. And 
when he opened th'H door, and passed in, she seemed in 
no hurry to follow. The light from a great wood fire 
which was blazing away on the wide hearth fell through 
the open door upon her, and the well-spread supper table 
looked especially inviting ; but Katie lingered outside, 
afraid for once, defiant as she generally was, to face her 
aunt. It was not only the hiding away of the picture 
which made her shrink from meeting her ; but she knew 
that those quick eyes would see in a moment what 
Uncle John's dull vision might never have noticed, 
namely, that the little girl whom she had arrayed so 
neatly only a short time since was now as untidy an 
object as she well could have become in so short a 
time. 

"Is that you, Katie?" asked Aunt Mary, the cool 
draught of evening air reaching her, as she stood beside 
the table. "Come in, child, and shut the door; it is 
cold. TiMiere have you beeni Why, Katie For- 
rester I " 

She had turned toward her as she spoke, and stood 
looking at her in blank amazement. An hour ago, she 
had dressed her in a pretty calico dress, even taking the 
very unusual trouble to baste a ruflle in the neck and 
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sleeves that she might look as well as possible; had 
brushed out her long, rich curls with her own hands, a 
service she had never performed before; and had leffc 
her at length, to prepare herself for the grand event of 
the day, as trim- looking a little maiden as one need wish 
to see* And now^ there she stood, in the same half- 
soiled and rumpled dress in which she had been busied 
about the house all day, with a long check apron which 
Mrs Forrester always insisted upon her wearing while 
she was at work, and which she had ample reason to 
know that she cordially detested, tied close around her 
throat ; her hair tossed and roughened, and filled with 
bits of the straw on which she had been lying when her 
uncle found her in the bam; and her hands and fac^ 
more soiled than Mrs Forrester had ever seen them, for 
Katie was ordinarily a very neat little girL 

** What have you been doing to yourself, you incor- 
rigible child 1 " said Mrs Forrester, stepping up to her, 
and laying her hand heavily on her shoulder. " I don't 
wonder you want to hide yourself. Go right in there 
into the light, and let your new auntie see what a lovely- 
looking child you are. Wasn't you ugly enough by 
nature, but you must do this to shame mel I have 
told you what a trial this child is to me, Sadie. Look 
at her now. I dressed her up as neat as a pink for 
you, and she has done this, I do beheve, out of 
pure malice. Where is your other dress, you slovenly 
chUd 1 " 

It was not only fear of her aunt's anger which had 
made Katie stand hesitating at the threshold. A sudden 
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shame had overcome her, and in another moment she 
wnnlfl bn^ve Fushed slwsly and have maflft herself more 
presentable, but it was too late now ; and besides, Aunt 
Mary's words had re-aroused all her angry feelings. 
With her head erect, and her resolute face turned full 
upon her new aunt, she yielded to the sharp push with 
which Mrs Forrester had concluded her words, and 
went forward, without the least outward sign of the 
humiliation which she really felt at her own appear- 
ance. 

" Where is your other dress ] " asked Mrs Forrester 
again, as she stood silent before her. 

" Upstairs. I told you it was too tight, and hurt me 
in the , arms when you made me put it on ; and I'm not 
used to ruffles and things to make me look nice, and 
they scratched my throat. If these clothes are good 
enough for every other day, they're good enough for to- 
day." 

Anything more impertinent and exasperating than 
her whole tone and manner could not be imagined ; and 
Aunt Mary's patience, already tried to the utmost, gave 
way utterly. Taking Katie^s two hands in her own, she 
struck them two or three times very sharply. 

" Now go directly to bed," she said, as she released 
them, "and don't you dare to come down-stairs to- 
morrow morning in any such state as this." 

Without a word, Katie turned, and went out of the 
room, with her head no whit lowered, and her burning, 
stinging hands swinging carelessly at her side. But 
when she reached her own ^ooro, she pressed her aching 
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palms close together, and blew upon them to cool them ; 
and as they still tingled and burned, she laid her face 
upon them, and wet them with a flood of tears, as she 
lay sobbing on the bed, angry and very rebellious still, 
but thoroughly mortified and ashamed. 
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IV. 

REJECTED ADVANCES. 

" Dear me, dear me ! " said Uncle John. *' Mary." 

They were sitting around the table enjoying the good 
cheer, in the preparation of which Mrs Forrester had 
taken such pleasure, and had been chatting for an hour 
about old friends and home interests so happily and 
merrily that her husband's tones fell like an unexpected 
shadow on them all. But all the while that the pleasant 
talk had been running on, his soft heart had been griev- 
ing over the lonely little girl upstairs. 

"Why, John, what's the matter?" asked his wife, 
almost startled by this sudden breaking in upon the 
joyous flow of talk; and Sadie, and even little May, 
who was fast growing sleepy, looked up quickly at him, 
as if echoing her question. 

" What had we better do about Katie, Mary ? " 
" We had better let her alone until she comes to her 
senses," said Mrs Forrester sharply ; " if she has any to 
come to, which I doubt." 

" She'll find 'em some day," said Uncle John gently, 
'* but she seems to be travellin' toward *em by a pretty 
rough road. You don't think she's stupid, do you, Sadie V* 
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" Not to judge hy her looks, most certainly," said 
Mrs Sanford. " She is a very intelligent-lookiDg child, 
I think. She will do you credit yet, Mary;" and she 
turned with a smile toward her sister. 

"I wish she'd begin at once, then," replied Mrs 
Forrester, with no softening of her former tone. « John, 
for goodness' sake, don't look so doleful. Why do you 
bring her up in this way when we had forgotten all 
about her, and were enjoying ourselves so much ? " 

*' "Well, Mary, I hadn't forgot her, that's all ; and the 
more we laughed and talked, the more I thought how 
quiet she had it all to herself up there ; and the more 
toothsome I found your cakes and sarce and things, the 
more I thought if she wasn't wantin' a taste. She didn't 
eat so very much of a supper, Mary, and I doubt she's 
wishin' she was here." 

" It's nobody's fault but her own that she isn't here. 
You wouldn't ask to have her come down, would you ? " 

" No — o," said Uncle John, very much as if he would 
have said " yes " if he had dared. 

" Well, what do you want, then 1 I do believe, John, 
you would like me to pick out the best of everything 
that's on this table, and take it up to that bad child I " 

" Well, not the best, Mary ; only a bit here and 
there, if you say so," said Uncle John, delighted with 
this little opening. "And I'd take it myself, not to 
trouble you. Blossom and I'll go up. Won^t we, 
Blossom ] " 

" Yes, and we'll coax her," said little May. " Put on 

one of those big cookies with the red jam in, auntie ; 

o 
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they're lovely good. And here's a piece of fniit cake 
you gave me; see what lots of raisins it's got in ii. 
She'll be good, won't she, when she sees us come with 
all this ? Coftie, Uncle John." 

But Uncle John did not move. Aunt Mary had not 
yet consented, and he did not believe in a division of 
authority. 

« Weil, Mary 1 " 

" Oh well, take it, then," she said, impatiently. " No 
one shall ever say a child went hungry in my house." 

But impatiently as she spoke, her own hands piled 
the plate, which May had already seized, so high that the 
little girl could scarcely carry it. 

"Now come," said May, moving toward her uncle, 
whose kindly eyes were beaming lovingly at her over 
his glasses ; and turning her back upon him, she placed* 
herself at his knees, with the evident intention of being 
carried upstairs. 

" Oh, that is it, is it ? " he said, lifting her up. " Now, 
then, carry it steady. Blossom." 

" She'll like it, won't she 1 " said May, as they went 
up the short stairway. "I b'lieve she's hungry 'cause 
she's been waiting so long. We'll tell her to come out, 
and kiss us, and be good." 

" Yes, that's a little dear, you coax her. She wants 
coaxin'. Blossom. She wants it pretty bad." 

" Does she 1 Then I'll kiss her like this ; " and May 
pressed her rosy lips close to her uncle's bronzed and 
furrowed cheek. 

Katie's dark eyes, darker now than ever with jealous 
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anger, looking out from her unlighted room into the 
lamp-lit entry, saw the tender kiss, and saw, too, the 
loving look in Uncle John's face, as he clasped the child 
closer to him. The thought that that loving look was 
called up by May*s sympathy for herself in her lonely 
punishment never entered her bitter heart She 
detested this little girl already, and would gladly have 
done her harm, if she had dared. 

''Katie," said May, standing in the doorway, and 
peering into the dark room, ''Elatie, don't you want 
some cake 1 We've brought up a whole lot for you." 
'' I don't want it," said E^atie. " I had my supper." 
" But this is another supper, a lovely one. I b'lieve 
Aunt Mary made it most as nice as she could, 'cause we 
was company, mother and me. Where are you, Katie f 
I don't see you. What makes you have it so dark f " 
* " 'Cause I like the dark. If you don't like it^ you'd 
better go downstairs where it's light." 

^ Katie 1" said Uncle John, in his tone of gentle 
expostulation. " Now, Katie ! " 

He never did say anything more to her in these moods 
of hers than — "Now, Katie!" for he never could tell 
what to say. She surprised him so much, this incom- 
prehensible little niece of his, that she drove all his wits 
to the winds. Indeed, it was rather difficult to know 
what to do next ; and little May, finding it so, looked 
up at him inquiringly. 

" Take a piece of cake now, Katie, there's a good girl. 
Your Aunt Mary sent it up for you. 

" She didn't 1 You just brought it your own self, 
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spite of her ; and if she did, I wouldn't eat it all the 
more. I don't want the old cake, and I don't want that 
girl pokin' herself into my room either. She's got a 
room of her own, all fixed up with the best things in the 
house; why can't she go there with her horrid little 
turned-up nose 1 " 

" Katie ! Now, Katie I " said Uncle John again ; 
while May, overwhelmed by this fierce attack upon her, 
put her chubby hand up to the insulted member, and 
felt it tenderly. It was indeed a very turned-up little 
nose, but then it had never been so disrespectfully 
spoken of before ; and May's feelings were very much 
hurt. 

" I'd like to go downstairs, if you please," she said, 
with a very decided tremor in her voice ; " and — and — 
I think I don't like this Katie so very much." 

" Well, never mind, she'll feel better in the morning," 
said Uncle John, lifting her in his arms. " Good-night, 
Katie. You're sure you won't have the cake ? Good- 
night " — as no answer was deigned to his question. 

" Good-night," said Katie, shortly and carelessly. 

But as Uncle John moved slowly towards the stairs 
with his light burden, she crept softly out of the foom ; 
and following them to the head of the stairway, stood 
there, watching them. 

" I think Katie isn't a nice little girl a bit," she heard 
May say in the same tremulous tone, as they reached the 
hall below. 

" Well, then, she isn't so very pleasant as some," said 
Uncle John assentingly. 
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And then the door of the sitting-room opened ; let 
out a great flood of dancing lights and the sound of 
happy voices, and closed again ; leaving Katie in the 
silence, and darkness, and loneliness, brooding over the 
ills of the little Hfe which should have been so bright. 

** Mother," said May, as Mrs Sanford was putting 
her to bed,m httle later, " what is the matter with that 
Katie ] " 

"I don't know, darling," said her mother, "but I 
think that you and I will try to be very kind to heri 
and see if we can make her any happier ; shall we 1 " 

" She won't let us," replied May. " Uncle John said 
she liked to be coaxed, and I tried to coax her, and she 
was crosser than she was before. She isn't nice, mother > 
I wish she wasn't here." 

" That is not a kind wish, my girlie. Aunt Mary has 
been telling me all about her, and she says that she is a 
very Unhappy little girl. Now suppose that you and I 
try to make her a happy little girl instead of an unhappy 
one. We will have to be very patient and gentle with 
her, especially when she is most cross and ugly to us ; 
but if we try to remember that poor Katie has no father 
nor mother to love her, and to teach her to be good, per- 
haps it will be easier for us to be kind to her wlien she 
is naughty to us." 

" I think she will be naughty most all the time," said 
May, who had not certainly been much impressed in 
Katie's favour. ** She's a very uncomfor'ble kind of 
a girl." 

" Perhaps if she had had a dear mother to teach her 
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and love her, she wotild have been a more comfortable 
child." said Mrs Sanford* 

"But she's got Aunt Mary," objected May, again. 
" She's very nice for a mother. Only you know, I'd rather 
have you," she added quickly, as if she were afraid that 
some change might possibly be made. 

" Yes," said Mrs Sanford, much relieved, for she had 
not quite known how to answer the first part of May's , 
speech, without betraying her fear that Aunt Mary was 
not just the mother that Katie needed. " No one else 
can ever possibly be the same to a child as her own 
dear father or mother. Aunt Mary is very kind to 
take such good care of Katie ; but suppose that I should 
leave you here for Aunt Mary and Uncle John to take 
care of, and should never come back to see you any 
more, would that be just the same as living at home 
with father and me 1 " 

" mother ! You wouldn't do it, would you, mother?" 
And little May sprang up in her lap, and clasped her 
arms around her neck in a sudden terror ; for Mrs San- 
ford's manner was very grave. 

"No, darling, I have no thought of such a thing," 
said her mother, returning her caress most lovingly. 
"But, May, you would not be any more lonely and 
unhappy without your father and mother than poor 
little Katie is without hers. Indeed, I do not think 
you would be nearly so miserable as she, for you are 
naturally a happier child than Katie, and you love a 
great many people, and know how to make them love 
you; and Katie does not. Her poor little heart is 
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always thinking about her friends whom €rod has taken 
home to heaven, and grieving for them; and if we 
could teach her to love us by being tender and sweet 
to her, and very patient with her, I think we might 
help her to see that though our dear Father in Hearen 
has taken away her father and mother. He has left her 
other friends. Suppose that my little girl who has so 
many to love her and make her life bright, makes up 
her mind now, to-night, that in spite of Katie's ugly 
ways, she will be a real loving, helpful little friend to 
her. Will you, May f Think about it for a while, and 
then tell me." 

^'I don't want to think about it, mother dear. Tm 
so sorry for her, I will try to be good to her, even if she 
is cross. Now, I am all ready for my petting," and she 
nestled down in her mother's lap, curling her little naked 
feet under her white night-dress, for the nightly five or 
ten minutes of babyfying which she had nerer yet failed 
to receive, unless her mother were ilL 

'^ Poor Katie,'' she said, after a moment's silent rock- 
ing to and fro in the big rocking-chair, ''she hasn't any 
mother to hug like this, has she 1 Mother, why don't 
Aunt Mary hug herf She'd be better than nobody, 
you know." 

"Yes," said Mrs Sanford, with a smile. "But May, 
you know that people are very different in their ways 
and Aunt Mary never did show her love in that manner 
very much. She loves people dearly, but she does not 
say much about it, and she does not care about a great 
many hugs and kisses." 
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" Oh, I like lots of them," said May, satisfying her 
present desire by bestowing both in a rapturous manner 
upon her mother. 

" Now it is time for bed," said Mrs Sanford, return- 
ing her caresses. ** One — two — three — in she goes." 
And suiting the action to the word, she laid her little 
daughter down in tbe great four-post bedstead which 
they were to occupy. 

" Just one more," said May, stretching up her arms 
as her mother rose from her bending position. "A 
lovely, tight, squeezing one you know." 

" Good-night, my darling. God watch and keep my 
little girl, and make her a blessing in her new home." 

** Good-night," and the heavy eyelids sank down on 
the soft, round cheeks almost before the words had left 
the child's lips, and May was fast asleep. 

For a few moments Mrs Sanford busied herself about 
the apartment, and then she turned to leave it, and 
rejoin her sister in the room below. But she paused at 
the door for another look at the little sleeper, who lay 
so cosily in the great bed, the very image of comfort 
and content; and as she looked at her, her mother- 
heart went out yearningly toward that other little child, 
who lay so near to her own happy darling. 

" I will step in and see her as I go down," she said 
to herself; and with another whispered blessing on her 
child, she went out into the hall. 

The moon had risen brightly, and shone directly into 
the window of Katie's room, making it almost as light 
as day ; and as Mrs Sanford looked in at the open door, 
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she saw that the little girl was in bed, and asleep. But 
the picture on which her eyes now rested was as different 
from that which had just refreshed them as it well 
could be. The face was almost hidden in the pillow, 
which was stained with tears ; and the bed was rough 
and tumbled^ as if the child had tossed restlessly for a 
long time before falling asleep. Indeed, she was rest- 
less still ; and as Mrs Sanford stood there, half inclined 
to smooth the rumpled bed, even at the risk of waking 
her, she turned with a muttered sentence, and fell 
asleep again, with her face toward the light. She was 
very pale, and the heavy, dark rings about her eyes, 
made her look almost ill, although they were only the 
result of the fit of crying which had followed her uncle's 
visit to her room. 

" Poor little child," said Mrs Sanford, bending over 
her. '* Poor little, lonely, motherless child." 

Was that only a flicker of the moonlight ; or did her 
lip quiver in response to the whisper? Mrs Sanford 
bent closer; but the firm little face was certainly 
motionless now. Yet she was almost sure that those 
lips had trembled. 

"Katie," she said, scarcely above her breath; but 
Katie did not stir. 

" Why, Sadie ! " said a most surprised voice, close 
beside her. "What are you doing? Making love to 
my young termagant ? You will have your trouble for 
your pains, dear." 

Mrs Sanford had turned with a start toward her sister 
as she spoke, or she would have been quite sure that it 
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had been no mere flicker of the moonlight which had 
given that tremulous motion to Katie's lips. She wpuld 
have seen them now set themselves very firmly, and a 
curiously fixed expression steal over the child's whole 
face, and even into her very attitude. But the change 
was so slight that neither of the two women noticed it 
when they turned again toward her. 

" I am so sorry for her, Mary. See, she must have 
cried herself to sleep." 

" I daresay she did. She often does after one of her 
performances ; although she never lets any one see her 
cry, even in a passion. She screams sometimes when 
she is in a fury; but I have not seen her shed tears 
half a dozen times since she has been here. I have 
often seen her pillow stained like that, though. Like 
all passionate people, I suppose she cries it off after the 
worst is over." 

"Poor little, orphaned thing," said Mrs Sanford 
gently ; " perhaps she cries for her father, Mary." 

" I don't believe it," said Mrs Forrester incredulously. 
" Not for any real love of him, that is. I daresay she 
does wish herself back in that most ill-managed home of 
hers, where she did just what she pleased ; which was 
generally nothing, I should judge. Why, Sadie, when 
that child came to me — seven years old — she could not 
wash her own face and hands^ nor cut up her own meat 
at the table ! Did you ever hear of such a thing 1 And 
as to knowing how to help herself in any way, why she 
might as well have been the child of a wild Indian, and 
better too." 
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" Husb^Mary, she might wake^" whispered Mrs Sanford. 

*' Oh no, she won't ; and it wouldn't make any differ- 
ence if she did, for she knows perfectly well what I 
think of such nonsense and laziness. Come, John is 
waiting for us down-stairs. I wish," she added, as they 
went ont of the room together, "that I could belieye 
that she really loved her father, for then it would seem 
as if there was something to take hold of in the child ; 
but she is certainly the most cold-hearted little creature 
that ever was born." 

. Tou would not say so if you could see her now that 
you have left her to herself, Aunt Mary. The crimsoned 
face is pressing close into the pillow, into which the 
strong, white teeth are biting sharply, in her endeavour 
to restrain the tide of feeling which is choking her, 
that you may not know how you have hurt, as well as 
maddened, her. By and by, the relief of which you 
spoke will come, a blessed ndn of tears ; but she must 
suffer terribly first, for it only comes when her pride is 
broken by sheer pain. God help the little child ! Mis- 
understanding and misunderstood. 
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V. 

MORNING CLOUDS. 

One— two — three — four — five ! rang out the big clock 
in the kitchen. 

Katie turned on her pillow, and opened her eyes with 
a sudden start, feeling as if some great weight were 
pressing upon her, and wondering in a bewildered sort 
of way why she felt so unusually tired and dull. Very 
slowly it all came back upon her ; the hurry and bustle 
of the past day ; the arrival of the guests ; her own bad 
behaviour, by which she had hoped to mortify and distress 
her aunt, but which had proved so intense a mortification 
to herself, her stubborn pride failing her so completely 
at the last moment. Then she recollected May's visit 
with her uncle to her room, and her unkindness to the 
little girl ; and then her desolate creeping into bed ; her 
long fit of crying ; and then 

"Poor little, lonely, motherless child !'' 

She could almost hear the low, sweet voice now ; she 
could almost distinguish again that softly whispered 
" Katie,'' and she closed her eyes, trying to recall it all 
even more distinctly. 
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" Katie ! Ka — tie ! " sounded up the stairs. " Jump 
up now, Katie." 

The voice was not sharp this morning ; indeed, it was 
very bright and kindly, especially when one considered 
the provocation which its owner had borne the night 
before ; but Katie never troubled herself with such con- 
siderations. She rolled herself slowly off the bed, down 
upon the floor, and began to draw on her stockings ; but 
she made no other sign of having heard the call. 

" Katie ! Katie ! " came up the stairs again. 

" Well 1 " said Katie, at last. 

" Jump up, right away." 

To this Katie made no response; but Aunt Mary 
went back to her preparations for breakfast, knowing 
that she could depend upon her not to fall asleep again. 
She was quite used to this one-sided kind of conver- 
sation. 

A clean dress of dark calico lay on a chair near the 
bed, in place of the soiled one which Katie had taken 
off the night before ; and she put it on very willingly. 
She had combed her hair out neatly, and tied it with a 
ribbon, not having time to curl it before breakfast ; and 
it floated out over her neck and shoulders in deep, rich 
waves, which served to soften very greatly the hard- 
drawn lines of her plain and unattractive face. 

"Good-morning, little girlie," said a pleasant voice 
close beside her, as she left her room, and looking up 
with a start, for she had not seen Mrs Sanfprd before 
she spoke, she almost touched her bending face, it was 
so close to her own. 
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" You are a great deal smarter than my lazy baby," 
said Mrs Sanford, patting her arm around her. "She 
is fast asleep yet. Have you a kiss for your new auntie 
this morning 1 " 

Katie drew back in the clasp of the arm which held 
her, but it did not loosen its hold. A kiss ! She had 
almost forgotten how to kiss. On the night when Uncle 
John had brought her to his home Aunt Mary had kissed 
her, but never since then ; and now to be asked for a 
kiss almost as if it were a favour ! 

" Well 1 " said Mrs Sanford, after a moment's wait- 
ing, looking down into the doubtful face with a smile. 
"May I have my kiss, and will you let me be your 
Aunt Sadie 1 There, I shall take it,'' as the child still 
stood silent ; " now we are good friends. Shall we go 
down together 1 " 

Katie had given no answering kiss, but she did not 
withdraw her hand when Mrs Sanford took it in her 
own ; and they went on to the kitchen. 

" Well, I do declare I " exclaimed Mrs Forrester, as 
they entered the room. " Is it possible you have made 

friends 1 Why, Katie " 

"Oh yes, quite possible," interrupted Mrs Sanford, 
who understood in an instant the child's quick snatch- 
ing away of her hand. " We have taken a fancy to 
one another, haven't we, Katie? We shall be the very 
best of friends when we know one anoth^ a little better. 
Mary, will you forgive me for letting May sleep this 
morning ? She was so tired last night, that I thought 
I would let her break through the rules for once." 
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"That was right," said Mrs Forrester. "It was so 
late when she went to bed, it was better to let her hare 
hei: sleep out. She can have her breakfast whenever 
she is ready for it." 

Katie looked up at her, honest surprise in every 
feature of her inquiring face. Would wonders never 
cease in this new condition of affairs? She said no- 
thing, but she would scarcely have been astonished now 
if Aunt Mary had whispered to her — "good-morning, 
little girlie," in just such a sweet, loving voice as that 
which had greeted her when she had left her room. 

" Now, Mary, if you will excuse me, I will run up- 
stairs, and see if May is awake," said Mrs Sanford, as, 
breakfast over, they rose from the table. "She will 
want a little help in dressing, perhaps." 

" Let Katie go," said Mrs Forrester. " She can dress 
her. Go up, Katie, and if May is awake, dress her, and 
bring her down." 

" Yes, yes ; that will be the best way," said Uncle 
John, as Katie's face flushed, and then darkened. " You 
can be her little nurse." 

He had been delighted with her unusually pleasant 
look when he came to the table, and was so sorry to see 
the quick change in her face that he had hastened to 
throw in a helpful word ; but, as usual, had only made 
matters worse instead of better. 

" I won't be her nurse," said Katie, shortly. " She 
can just dress herself ; " and rising from her seat, she 
began at once to clear the table. 

" Katie, put down that dish and go straight up. 
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stairs, and see if May is awake," said Mrs Forrester 
bteriily. 

"And if she is awake, dear,'^ said Mrs Sanford 
quietly, as if she had not the least expectation of any 
farther rebellion, " just give me a call, and I will come 
up and help her." 

Something in the gentle voice calmed Katie ; she re- 
placed the dish upon the table, and, almost involun- 
tarily, turned toward the stairs. 

" How perfectly lovely that child's hair is," she heard 
Mrs Sanford say in a low tone, as she left the room. 
** I wish that May's was like it." 

She paused a moment at the foot of the stairs, swing- 
ing around the newel-post, and Aunt Mary's lips had 
already opened to chide her for her dilatoriness, when 
she turned, and came back to the door. 

" If you want to stay down here, I can fasten May's 
clothes, I suppose," she said, sullenly enough. 

"Oh, will you? Thank you, dear. You will find 
them lying on the lounge. She can put them all on 
herself, but she's such, a chubby little thing that she 
cannot reach to fasten them." 

Katie moved slowly away again, mounted the stairs, 
and stood for a moment looking in through the open 
door of Mrs Sanford's room at her new cousin. Round 
and rosy and sweet she lay there, still fast asleep. Very 
softly, so as not to wake her, Katie stole across the 
room, and stood beside the bed. All fair and pretty 
things were a delight to her ; and this little child, with 
her round, white limbs uncovered, her fair hair tossed 
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over the pillow, her long lashes resting on her pink 
cheeks, and her little pearly teeth just showing between 
her red lips as she smiled in her sleep, was a very pretty 
picture. Katie stood and gazed at her, spell-bound. 
May was by far the prettiest child she had ever seen ; 
and forgetting all her jealousy and dislike, she stood, 
looking, looking, as if bewitched with her childish 
beauty. 

All at once, wakened no doubt by Katie's steady 
gaze, May opened wide her great blue eyes, and looked 
up, astonished, into her face. She scarcely knew it for 
the face which had scowled upon her in the evening ; 
and lay quiet for a moment, watching it. Then a smile 
broke over her own face, and she sprang up, with her 
arms outstretched. 

" Why, Katie, how nice you look ! " she exclaimed, in 
a tone of delighted surprise. " And oh, what pretty 
hair you've got ! Oh, isn't it long ? And so shiny, and 
lovely ! Why don't it be curled, Katie 1 " 

" I will curl it by and by," said Katie. " It takes too 
long in the morning ; " and she passed her hand down 
over it with almost a caress. " Do you want to get up 
now 1 Shall I help you to dress ? " 

She was surprised at herself, she spoke so gently and 
kindly ; but May was used to gentleness and love, and 
took her changed manner as a matter of course. 

" I can do all 'cept button iny clothes," she said, slip- 
ping down out of the great bed. *' My hair isn't much, 
you know, only to brush it smooth. If it had to be 

curled like vours, maybe I couldn't do it. I can 

D 
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wash myself, too; can you, or does Aunt Mary wash 
you ? " 

" I wash myself. I do everything for myself." 

May glanced up quickly from the rosy toes which she 
was coaxing into her stockings. There was such a 
change in Katie's voice. 

** Well," she said, taking her words in the broadest 
sense, **you must be a pretty smart girl. I don't do 
scarcely anything for myself. Mother does 'most every- 
thing for me. But she says I'm getting old enough to 
take more care of myself now. And she's going to 
make me, too," she added, with a little laugh. " She 
says I'm growing fat and lazy. I am dreaffuUy fat, too. 
See there ; " and she pinched the side of her round little 
leg, with an air of great disgust. " I'm too fat ; it's 
'most as bad as being a skel'ton." 

" What is a skeleton 1 " asked Katie, quickly. That 
was the very word — such an ugly sounding word — ^which 
her aunt had applied to her. 

" A skel'ton 1 Oh, a skel'ton's a nasty thing of 
bones," said May, looking up with even a stronger ex- 
pression of disapproval upon her face than it had worn 
when speaking of her own chubby proportions. And 
the contrast between herself and her companion sud- 
denly striking her, she added, but with no unkindly mean- 
ing — " Katie, how dreaffuUy thin you are, aren't you 1 " 

The answer was such a sharp, stinging slap on her 
little bare leg that she fairly screamed with pain ; and 
when a glance at the offending member showed her the 
red imprint of Katie's whole hand on the white surface. 
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she burst out into a pitiful sobbing, which brought her 
mother and Aunt Mary, both thoroughly startled, to 
her aid. 

There could be no mistake as to who was the culprit. 
May sat upon the floor, tenderly holding her poor little 
leg, and crying bitterly ; while Katie stood beside her, 
with her hands clasped behind her back, her face 
crimsoned with passion, looking as if it would take no 
great provocation to induce her to follow up the first 
angry blow with a second. 

" What have you done, you ungovernable child ] " 
exclaimed Mrs Forrester, hurrying toward Katie ; while 
Mrs Sanford lifted May from the floor, trying to calm 
her frightened sobs. " I did think that for once you 
were behaving yourself decently." 

" Wait one moment, Mary," said Mrs Sanford. " She 
may not have been the only one to blame, if they have 
quarrelled. What is the trouble, little girls 1 " 

" She called me a skeleton," Katie burst forth, angrily. 
" She said "— 

" I didn't ! Oh, I didn't ! " sobbed May, perfectly 
astonished by this accusation. 

*' You did," said Katie fiercely. 

"I didn't," said May, angry in her turn. "And, 
mother, she slapped me, just see how hard. I can't be 
friends to her, mother. She's a dreafful kind of a girl 
to be friends of." 

"Then don't be friends with me," said Katie, as 
harshly as before. " I won't be any friend of yours ; I 
can't bear you." 
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" E!atie I Be quiet this moment," said Mrs Forrester. 
"Go right down-stairs. I wiU not have you here." ; 

Katie turned to leave the room ; but Mrs Sanfordlaid 
her hand upon her, as she passed her. 

" Let me find out the trouble first, Mary," she said. 
"May 11" 

"If you choose," said Mrs Forrester, "but I should 
think it was easy enough to see who is in the wrong." 

"Probably they are both partly to blame. Katie," 
and Mrs Sanford drew the reluctant little figure closer 
to her, " did you say that May called you a skeleton ] 
No. Hush, May," for the child had started forward, 
with lips apart to deny the charge again, " I am speaking 
to Katie. You shall tell me what you think about it 
afterward. Katie, did she call you by that ugly name 1 " 

With all her faults, Katie was very truthful. In the 
heat of her passion, she had said more than was true, 
without meaning to accuse May falsely ; but now that 
she was a little calmer, she answered honestly — " No, 
not just exactly, but she said what was just as bad ; and 
anyway" — she went on, her temper obtaining the 
mastery over her once more — "I'd rather be thin and 
pale than to be so horridly fat as she is ! She's a " 

But Aunt Mary could stand no more. The utter 
astonishment and dismay depicted in May's face showed 
plainly that her share in the difficulty had been very 
small, and that she was as much amazed as either her 
mother or her aunt by Katie's conduct. 

" Not another word, Katie," she said, interrupting the 
torrent of words which she saw was leaping to her lips. 
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" Go directly into your own room and stay there until I 
tell you that you may leave it. You are the very tor- 
ment of my life." 

Katie had paused as her aunt interrupted her angry 
words ; and stood looking at her with such an expression 
upon her face that May, and even Mrs Sanford, shrank 
a little from her, as she stood beside them. 

"Fm glad of it/' she said slowly, as Mrs Forrester 
ceased speaking. " I hope I always will be your tor- 
ment I just hxUe you." 

She almost screamed out the last words, and made 
a step forward, as if to reach her aunt. But as Mrs 
Forrester moved quickly toward her, she put out both 
her hands, as if to ward her ofL 

"Don't! Don't touch me," she cried out, fiercely. 
"If you do, I'll bite you ! I'd bite your hand through 
and through just as quick as not ! " 

Mrs Forrester paused, almost frightened at the chUd's 
fury ; and the instant that she saw her hesitation, Katie 
turned, and rushing into her own room, closed and 
locked the door behind her. 

There was a moment's stillness after her sudden depar- 
ture. No one spoke, and May's sobbing was the only 
sound which broke the silence after the snap of the lock 
of Katie's door. 

" Well," said Mrs Forrester, at last, '* that child seems 
to have been surpassing herself since you have been 
here, Sadie. What am I to do with her ? " 

"She needs very careful training, poor child," said 
Mrs Sanford. 
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" Training is just what she will get, and enough of it, 
too," replied her sister, very much annoyed by Mrs 
Sanford's sympathy for her trying charge. " This thing 
shall be ended here and now ; I have borne with her long 
enough. You dear little thing," and she bent down to 
kiss May's tear-stained face, " what did she do to you ? " 

" Stop crying, May, and try to tell us what the trouble 
was," said her mother. " What did you say to Katie to 
make her so angry 1 " 

" I don't know," said May, " 'cept I told her she was 
so thin. But I don't know if she slapped me so hard 
just for that." 

" She said that you called her a skeleton." 

" I didn't ! Eeally I didn't, mother." 

" What did you say, then ? " 

May rested her chin upon her hand, and sat thinking, 
trying to remember all the circumstances of the one-sided 
quarrel, for she had been so innocent of any intention to 
wound Katie that she could scarcely recall what had 
passed between them. 

"Oh, I know," she said at last. "I said I was too 
fat, and being too fat was 'most as bad as a skel'ton ; and 
then Katie asked me what was a skel'ton, and I said it 
was a horrid thing, all bones alid dreafful ; and just then 
I thought how thin Katie is, and I said, wasn't she so 
thin ; and she just gave me such a dreaffuUy hard slap. 
It did hurt, mother;" and the recollection brought 
another flood of tears to the already brimming eyes. 

"Well, darling, I wouldn't cry about it any more,' 
said Mrs Sanford soothingly. " Mother will dress you 
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now ; and the nice breakfast which Aunt Mary has saved 
for you will make it all well, I think. Perhaps Katie 
feels badly about being so thin, and thought that you 
meant to say she was like a skeleton. The connection 
must have been rather plain," she added, turning with a 
smile to her sister. '^ Poor Katie I Is she sensitive 
about her appearance ? " 

** Sensitive 1 " repeated Mrs Forrester. " I should not 
think you would need to ask me that question, Sadie, 
after her performance last night. I don't believe she 
knows what sensitive means." 

" Perhaps not," thought Mrs Sanford, " but I rather 
think she knows how it feels." 

She said nothing, however. Mrs Forrester was too 
angry to be reasoned with just then, and her sister could 
not blame her for her indignation ; yet she could not but 
see that the responsibility for the unhappy state of affairs 
between aunt and niece did not lie altogether with the 
passionate, rebellious, little girl. 

" Well, I can't stand here all the morning," said Mrs 
Forrester, " and my work all undone. Why " 

As she had turned to leave the room, she had noticed 
for the first time that Katie's picture, which she had 
hung upon the wall over the mantel, was no longer 
there. 

" Why, where is that picture 1 " she exclaimed. 

" What picture, Maryl" asked Mrs Sanford, in sur- 
prise. 

" A picture, a bunch of roses and things, that hung 
over that mantel-shelf. Have you moved it ? " 
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"No, dear. I don't think it has been here since I 
came. I have not seen it." 

" Is it possible that that girl has taken it down without 
a word to me ? " 

" What is it, Mary 1 Some farther trouble with Katie 1 
Wait, dear; don't go to her now. Wait a moment, 'and 
tell me what it is." 

But Mrs Forrester threw aside her detaining hand; 
and leaving the room, walked hastily across the entry to 
Katie's door. 
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VI. 

THE PICTURE. 

EL^TIE was sitting at the window, looking out upon the 
sweet summer morning with eyes which were little 
brightened by its beauty. It was nothing to her that 
the clear sunlight made the dew-laden grass beneath her 
window a bed of diamonds ; that the air was filled with 
delicious scents ; or that the birds were singing merrily 
all around her. She could see, hear, and feel nothing 
but the tumult of her own jealous, bitter thoughts and 
desires. If she had had her will at that moment, her 
aunt, little May, and even this new Aunt Sadie, who had 
spoken so gently to her, would have been blotted out of 
existence. Every beat of her throbbing heart seemed to 
quicken her anger against them all; and by the time 
that Mrs Forrester's hand touched the handle of the 
door, the child had worked herself up to a pitch of feel- 
ing, which was a sorry preparation for the meeting 
between them. Mrs Sanford had seen that her sister 
was in no fit mood to deal with a disobedient and stub- 
bom child j but her effort to detain her until she was 
calmer would have been far more decided if she had seen 
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Katie, as she sat leaning out of the window and beating 
her foot with a raT>id motion a£rain«t t.hp. wall. 

" Katie, open this door ! " said Mrs Forrester authori- 
tatively, as the latch resisted her hand. 

The swinging foot hung €till; the bent head was 
quickly lifted ; the long, thin arms which had drooped 
on the window-ledge were suddenly folded closely ; but 
there was no audible answer to the iBuoiinons. 

" Katie," the stern voice said again, " open this door 
instantly." 

Then the child rose slowly, almost tremblingly, and 
went toward the door. If she had heard her aunt's em- 
phatic declaration — " this thing shall be ended here and 
now " — she could not have felt more sure that a struggle 
sharper and stronger than any she had yet provoked 
was before her now, and waited only the opening of that 
fast-closed door. Hitherto, her rebellion had often been 
summarily dealt with, it is true; but still oftener, it 
had been laughed at, or met with a sneer, and so passed 
by. And even when it had been deservedly punished, 
the punishment had been so sudden and passionate that 
she justly felt her aunt to be almost as much to blame 
as herself. 

But that cold, controlled voice had a very diflferent 
effect upon her. She dared not resist; and although 
she set her face in the old determined way, and resolved 
with all the force of her strong will to fight the bitter 
battle to the end, she yet moved on toward the door, 
and, however reluctantly, unlocked it at the second 
summons. One glance at Mrs Forrester's face as she 
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entered the room, and closed and relocked the door, was 
quite sufficient for the eyes of her little niece. Without 
a word, she folded her arms behind her, an old trick of 
hers which Mrs Forrester well understood, and walked 
leisurely away, as if to resume her seat by the window. 

" Katie, come here." 

She walked slowly back toward the chair in which 
Mrs Forrester had seated herself, and placed herself 
directly in front of her, looking up into her face with an 
expression of such utter impertinence that it was only 
by the exertion of the utmost self-constraint that her 
aunt spoke calmnly and firmly. She had understood 
her sister's motive in attempting to defer her meeting 
with Katie; and even while she had resisted it, had 
fully determined to keep her temper, and to deal wisely 
with the child. Her honest wish and purpose was to 
bring her up to be a good and true woman ; but she 
meant to accomplish this end by her own way, and by 
no other. If she had, even now, made some little ex- 
planation to Katie with regard to the picture, telling 
her of her real intention (the fulfilling of which she had 
entirely forgotten) to ask her if she objected to its 
removal, and to return it to its place if she were dis- 
satisfied, the little girl might have been won over to a 
better frame of mind, but Mrs Forrester had no thought 
of any such deference to a child, especially in a case like 

this. 

* 

" Katie," she said quietly, but with a terrible coldness 
in her voice, "did you take away that picture from Aunt 
Sadie's mantel r* 
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Katie's heart almost ceased beating ; but she answered 
steadily, never moving her eyes from her aunt © facs — 
" Yes, I did." 

Mrs Forrester glanced around the room ; but it was 
nowhere to be seen. 

" Where is it 1 " she asked in the same stony voice. 

Katie made no answer. 

"Katie, tell me what you have done with that 

picture." 

" I will not. It is my own picture, and none of yours. 
You had no right to take it out of my room." 

She spoke very quietly, yet she was so frightened by 
her own boldness that she dared not trust herself to 
confront her aunt any longer. Moving quickly away, 
she crossed the room toward her bureau ; and taking up 
her hair-brush which lay upon it, began to brush and 
curl her hair. 

For a moment, Mrs Forrester sat watching her in 
perfect silence, striving earnestly to control herself, for 
she had the quickness to see that Katie was trying her 
utmost to provoke her, and the good sense to know that 
the battle would be lost, unless she succeeded in keeping 
her temper. 

"Katie," she said at length, and the child had no 
difl&culty in perceiving with what an effort she spoke 
calmly, " I am quite determined that you shall obey me. 
You have set my authority at defiance long enough, and 
I mean to put an end to your disobedience at once. Lay 
that hair-brush down, and come here. This is no time 
for you to be dressing your hair." 
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" You told me always to curl my hair the first thing 
after I had done my morning's work," said Katie, without 
moving, farther than to proceed with the use of her brush. 
" I supposed my work was done, as you sent me here to 
stay ; so I thought Td do it now. It's one thing one 
day, and another thing the next day. I can't tell what 
to do ; and what's more, I don't care." 

Mrs Forrester sat still again. She was as self-willed 
as her opponent, and she was determined that this 
manifest intention to irritate her into an open quurel 
should be defeated. 

"Katie," she said, after another little pause, "put 
that brush on the bureau, and come to me." 

Still the brush went smoothly round and over the 
glossy curls ; and Katie did not move. 

" If you do not obey me, I shall put it out of your 
power to disobey in this way again. If you do not come 
to me within two minutes, I will come to you ; and if I 
come, it will be to cut off your hair, and so leave you no 
chance to defy me in this way another time." 

She had said more than she intended when she began ; 
but when she saw Katie's start, a movement so sudden 
and involuntary that her brush dropped from her hand, 
she was not sorry that she had made the threat, for she 
felt sure that she should win the victory now. But she 
did not understand the stubborn temper with which she 
had to deal. KsAie lifted the brush from the floor, and 
without a word, continued her work. A little quiver 
went over her at the recollection that passed quickly 
through her mind of the large scissors which always hung 
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at her aunt's side, so ready to her hand ; but she did not 
think that she Trould really execute her threat, and 
even if she had felt sure that she would do so, she would 
probably have been too obstinate to yield. 

The two minutes (they seemed an age to both woman 
and child) passed slowly by. "With every second, Mrs 
Forrester's wrath rose higher and higher ; this rebellion 
was absolute, and must be conquered, once for alL She let 
one minute more float by, giving the girl another oppor- 
tunity ; but Katie went on, brushing, brushing, and curl 
after curl fell down over her neck and shoulders. Mrs 
Forrester left her seat, and went across the room, taking 
her scissors in her hand. A shudder went over Katie 
as she watched her through the glass, but she never 
turned her head. 

"Katie, once for all, will you obey me? Will you 
come back, and tell me what you have done with that 
picture 1 " 

As she spoke, she laid her hand on her hair, and it 
seemed as if her touch maddened the ungovemed child. 

" No ! " She fairly screamed her passionate refusal 
" No, I will not go back ! I'll never obey you ! I'll 
never tell you where my picture is I You cheated me 
about it ! You took it away without saying a word 
to me ! You stole it, you thief ! " 

Snip, snip, snip, went the great scissors through the 
shining curls, and they fell in a shower around the 
struggling child. As the last one fell, and she dragged 
herself from her aunt's detaining hold, she caught a view 
of herself in the glass above the bureau. For one 
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moment she stood and gazed at the reflection, the poor 
little, ugly, dishevelled image that looked back at her ; 
and in that moment Mrs Forrester would have given all 
she possessed ip. the world to have undone the work of 
her angry hand. But one look was enough for Katie ; 
and then, with a shriek, she flung herself like a little 
tigress upon her aunt. In another instant she would 
have fulfilled her express desire to "bite her hand 
through and through ; " but Mrs Forrester, seeing her 
purpose, caught her as she threw herself forward, and 
turning her quickly from her, lifted her in her arms, and 
laid her upon the bed. It was a pitiable picture ; the 
infuriated child, struggling helplessly in the strong, 
stem hands which held her, until at last, utterly ex- 
hausted, she lay quiet, conquered by sheer force and 
superior strength. 

For some moments after she was quite still, Mrs 
Forrester sat on the bed beside her, revolving in her 
mind the best course to pursue. She was sorry for the 
child ; sorry for what she had done to her, and sorry 
even to see her lying, as she did lie, worn out with her 
own passion. Yet she did not know how to express 
any sympathy, without owning herself to have done 
wrong ; and that she was not ready to allow, even to 
herself, and much less to Klatie. 

One thing she certainly seemed to have accomplished ; 
the child appeared to be thoroughly subdued. Except 
that she had turned her face slightly on the bed, moving 
it a little farther from her, she had not stirred since she 
had released her hold upon her ; and now, as she leaned 
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over her to look into her face, she saw that her eyes 
"were closed, and all her features relaxed, as if she were 
about to fall asleep. Yes, there could be no doubt of 
it; she was thoroughly and completely subdued. It 
had been a hard punishment, but a very successful one. 
She would speak kindly to her now, and then leave her 
to herself a while, to think it all over, and the result 
would probably be a total change in their position 
toward one another. 

" Katie," she said gravely, but not unkindly, bending 
down toward the averted face, " I have had to punish 
you very severely 3 but there was no help for it. Every 
woman must be mistress in her own house, and I had 
to make you understand and know that I am the mis- 
tress here, and must be obeyed. I think you do under- 
stand that now, and perhaps we may b'* better friends 
after this. I am going to leave you for a while, but 
you look very tired, and perhaps you had better lie still 
and rest a little. I can see to things down-stairs without 
you this morning." 

It could not but be perfectly apparent to any one as 
qui6k-witted as Katie that Mrs Forrester was really and 
heartily sorry for her, and that she regretted what she 
had done. If she had been honest enough to own her 
fault, and to tell the child that while she still condemned 
her conduct, and felt that it deserved heavy punishment, 
she was at the same time truly sorry that she had 
allowed her temper to overmaster her, and lead her on 
to correct her in such an unjust way, Katie would not 
have felt one whit more assured that this was the real 
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state of the case. But that fact did not alter her feel- 
ings towards her aunt. She read aright the unusual 
care for her comfort shown in Mrs Forrester's last 
words, and the expressed desire that they might be 
more friendly toward one another after this hard 
struggle between them ; But then she had also read as 
easily and as unerringly her first words, and saw that 
Mrs Forrester considered that she had conquered her, 
now and for ever, broken her stubborn will, and fixed 
the one fact of her own paramount authority unalter- 
ably. 

Physically, she was conquered, and knew herself to be 
so. There was no strength in the nerveless little limbs 
that stretched themselves so wearily upon the bed ; no 
force in the little folded hands on which the white face 
rested; it seemed as if she could scarcely have lifted 
her heavy eyelids to look into her aunt's altered face if 
she had wished to do so. All her energy and nervous 
force had been expended, first in the severe constraint 
she had put upon herself, and then in the furious fit of 
passion which had swept over her. But in the poor 
little, wicked heart, the evil spirit was as strong as ever. 
The root of the matter had not been touched. All the 
gentler and sweeter points of Katie's character lay in 
the background; and, overshadowed ^jid clouded by 
darker traits, needed the sunshine of love and tender- 
ness to make them bloom and blossom. There was no 
response whatever to Mrs Forrester's words ; no answer 
from the cold lips, or the closed eyes ; no answer from 

the still colder and more tightly closed heart. 

E 
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Mrs Forrester waited a moment, doubtful of herself, 
for once. Should she coax her a little, or ishould sho 
speak more sternly to her ? Just then a ripple of child- 
ish laughter, merry and sweet, came up from the door- 
yard below; and as she glanced out of the window, 
May's little figure tripped into view, holding a kitten in 
her arms. The bright face, all aglow with pleasure, the 
lightly dancing feet, the happy, joyous voice, were all in 
such contrast to this poor little figure on the bed, that 
a yearning feeling of pity suddenly overcame her ; and 
stooping down, she kissed the pale, listless face. It 
flushed scarlet on the instant ; but Katie gave no 
further sign of knowing even that her aunt was beside 
her. 

" Come down when you feel like it," Mrs Forrester 
said kindly ; and she went away, and left her. 

And when she was gone, Katie lifted her hand, only 
just now so weak and nerveless, and struck the cheek 
on which the kiss had rested a cruel blow. But the 
pain was more than she could bear just then. A wail- 
ing sob, like the cry of a very little child, broke from 
her; an^ then she laid her bruised cheek upon the 
pillow, and sobbed and sobbed, until at last she cried 
herself into a heavy sleep. 



i 
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VIL 

"IF YOU LOVE ANYBODY, SAY SO." 

As Mrs Sanford had predicted, May's breakfast proved 
a cure for all her woes ; and in less than half an hour 
after the quarrel, she was playing in the door-yard with 
the kitten, as happy as a bird, while her mother washed 
the breakfast dishes, and set the kitchen in order. 

" Where's Mary ] " asked Mr Forrester, coming in, 
and glancing around in search of his wife. 

" She is upstairs with Katie," said Mrs Sanford. 

" Not in trouble again, Sadie 1 " and Uncle John's face 
fell suddenly. 

"Yes. I am sorry to say so, but they have had a 
difficulty. May and Katie had a quarrel, and Katie 
was impertinent to Mary afterward ; and there is some 
trouble, too, with regard to a picture, which I do not 
understand." 

Uncle John sat down on the settle under the window, 
and resting his elbows on his knees, sat balancing his 
old straw hat between his hands, looking the image of 
perplexity. 

" Sadie," he said at last, " Tm afraid I did a bad thing 
this time two years ago." 

" What was that, John ? " 
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She could have made a shrewd guess, but she did not 
wish to seem to have uoticed all that she had really dis- 
covered. 

" Well, it was the bringin' of that poor child here. 
But what else could I do, Sadie 1 And I never thought 
of her and Mary drawin' so ill together." 

" You could not do anything else, John. Your only 
brother's only child ! This is her home of right. This 
is where she properly belongs." 

" Yes, I think so," said Mr Forrester, looking up with 
an air of great relief, " Where else, poor child ] " and 
then, as if the repetition of the pitying allusion to Katie 
struck him suddenly as a reflection upon his wife, he 
added hastily, " Not that I'm blamin' any one, Sadie. 
Mary takes wonderful care of her. She's a wonderful 
capable woman, is Mary; as forehanded and smart a 
woman as there is in this township, or the whole state 
indeed. A wonderful capable^ woman." 

Yet even as he spoke, he looked wistfully up into his 
sister-in-law's face, as if there were other words besides 
these which he would like to have spoken, even longed 
to speak. Not that John Forrester was afraid of his 
nimble-tongued wife ; but he was too thoroughly loyal 
to her to breathe a word against her, although it were to 
her own sister. He scarcely ventured to question her 
wisdom, and he never would have believed it possible 
that she could actually do wrong. Yet he saw very 
plainly that something was wrong, something beside 
poor Katie's only too apparent and wilful faults; and 
his heart was full of pity for the child. 
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'* Yes," said Mrs Sanford heartily, " Mary is one of 
the best housekeepers I know : I wish I could do half as 
well." 

" I suppose you get on better than she does with 
children, don't you?" 

He had not taken his eyes from her face, and he watched 
her now most anxiously, as he waited for her reply. 

" I suppose I do," she answered frankly. " I am far 
more fond of children naturally than Mary ; and then," 
she added, somewhat timidly, " My children are much 
less difficult to deal with than Katie. They are all very 
fond of me, too ; I think that any one of them would do 
almost anything for * Mother.* " 

" Oh, then you don't think it's any fault of Mary's 
that they don't pull together 1 " And John Forrester 
looked so delighted that Mrs Sanford could hardly make 
up her mind to answer honestly and candidly. But the 
thought of the little desolate figure which she had seen 
on the night before, lying on her tear-stained pillow, 
came up before her so vividly that she felt that she must 
speak a word in her behal£ Yet she did not know 
exactly how to advocate Katie's cause without seeming 
to blame her sister. She paused an instant, thinking 
how best to answer her brother's question ; and in her 
momentary silence, he added, almost gleefully — 

"And you really think you couldn't do any better 
yourself with Katie ; eh, Sadie 1 " 

" I cannot quite say that, John," she answered frankly 
" for it seems to me that there is more good in Katie 
than you and Mary imagine." 
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« What's the trouble, then, Sadie 1 " 

He asked the question so earnestly, and with such an 
evident dread that the answer would be but a corrobo- 
ration of his own thoughts, that she hesitated to reply ; 
and yet she felt that she must do what she could for the 
little child who had so moved all her sympathies. 

"John," she said gently, "I mean to answer your 
question very honestly, and to tell you candidly where I 
think your trouble lies. If matters had not reached such 
a serious pass with Katie, I should not be willing to do 
so, and indeed I am not willing now; but I do think 
that the child is starving, actually starving for love." 

" And you ain't been in the house twenty-four hours 
yet,'* was the very unexpected response. 

" No, but poor Katie has shown me a good deal of her 
character even in that time. The child has very strong, 
deep feelings, and they will find vent somehow. If" 

" Well now,'* interrupted her companion, thoughtfully, 
*' ain't it a curious thing how women folks will differ I 
You say that Katie has such great feelin's, and here's 
Mary says she's got no feelin's at all. Mary thinks she's 
got no love, nor anything of that natur' about her; I 
believe she thinks she's about like a field that grows 
nothin' but stones and mullein, and never thinks of 
such a thing as bringin' up anythin' in the way of sweet 
garden sarce." 

yHe paused, quite out of breath with his unusually 
long speech, and looking very much pleased with his 
apt illustration ; but his quick-witted sister turned his 
illustration upon him at once. 
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" Have you any fields on your farm, John, that will 
bring you sweet garden flowers and fruits when you sow 
no garden seed ? Don't think I am unkind," she added, 
as she saw his face cloud a little, " I am only trying to 
answer in all gentleness and sympathy, but still truth- 
fully, the question you put to me. Katie's faults are so 
many and so irritating that I do not wonder that you 
find it almost impossible to bear with her ; but she is 
just the child who will never be driven, she must be led. 
She wants love. She wants you and Mary to take her 
up in your arms and fondle and pet her, just as you 
petted my little May last night. She wants it, and she 
needs it ! " 

« Why, Sadie I » 

Anything more expressive of utter amazement than 
the look on John Forrester's face as he gazed at his 
sister could not be conceived. 

" There you're astray, Sadie," he said at last, when he 
found words to speak. " You may be right in the main, 
but there you've miscalculated altogether. Why, it ain't 
no manner of use to try to pet her. When she gets 
mad at Mary, and I try to win her over a bit, she just 
snaps at me like a cross cat. I ask her will she do this, 
or will she do that, some pleasuring bit of a plan, you 
know; and she just says — *No' — or mostly — *I don't 
care ' — till I feel as if I couldn't get the hang of her at 
all. And yet there's a look about her that makes me 
feel that she mostly does care when she says she don't 
But as to coaxin' her, Sadie, and pettin' her, like one 
pets little May, why, she won't have it, noways. Look 
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at her now when I went up to her room last night with 
the cake and things. She wouldn't have nothin' to say 
to me or May." 

" No, I suppose not. May was in your arms, where 
it is Katie's right to be far more than hers ; and Katie, 
longing for the love which you showed to my child, and 
for which, John, I do thank you with all my heart — 
Katie, longing for that love, but too proud to beg for it, 
or even to let you see she cared for it, took refuge in 
silence, or in bitter words. Take my word for it, John, 
my word and my experience as a mother, that child 
wants just such tender words and looks as you and 
Mary have so lovingly given to May. She is consumed 
with jealousy." 

John Forrester sat silent, even motionless, for a few 
moments ; pondering this very new thought. After a 
while he began to nod his head gravely and thought- 
fully. 

"Well, now," he said at last, "maybe you're right, 
Sadie. I had May in my arms when I went to the barn 
for Katie, and when I went up to her room with the 
goodies. And maybe, too, that would be a reason for 
her actin' so about your comin'. You see Mary was 
a' most out of her head with it. Indeed, I never 
knew Mary to be so full to overflowin' with anythin', as 
she was with your comin' ; and she talked about it, and 
— yes, she even cried about it, out of sheer gladness. 
And Dennis, he said as Katie was jealous, too ; maybe 
she is now, I declare I I do declare ! " And John 
Forrester fell to nodding his head again, as if he were 
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quite sure that he had reached the solution of the whole 
affair. 

" And I always did think, too, that she needed coaxin*, 
though she'd never take it. I declare now, I just believe 
she is jealous. I do declare ! " 

'* What is the matter, John ? I never heard you talk 
so much in all your life, as you have in the last half 
hour. Why, your tongue has been running on like a 
mill-clapper.*' 

" Oh, there she is herself," and John Forrester looked 
up at his wife, almost guiltily. He thought her a match- 
less wife ; and even while he knew that there was some- 
thing for which Katie was not accountable in the bad 
feeling between them, his loyal heart could not bear to 
harbour a suspicion against her. Now that she had come 
in upon them so suddenly, breaking into even so gentle 
a discussion of the family trouble, he felt like a traitor 
toward her. 

" We were talking of Katie, Mary," said Mrs Sanford, 
noticing his confusion, and trying to smooth the way for 
him a little. 

" And Sadie was sayin', Mary," he added hesitatingly, 
** Sadie was sayin' that she thought Katie needed more 
lovin' kind of ways from us, more — well, more kissin', I 
suppose, and such things. I've been to blame, yes, I've 
been to blame. I don't know as I've kissed the child 
since she came to us. I ain't much of a kissin' man my- 
self, to be sure, but I might have made a point of it with 
Katie, if I'd thought of her wantin' it." 

" ELissing is hardly a thing to be made a point of, I 
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should think ; ** said Mrs Forrester, irritably. " If it is 
spontaneous, it is all very well perhaps, though I never 
did believe in this kissing of everybody and anybody ; 
but as to making a duty of it, that's beyond me alto- 
gether." 

Mrs Forrester was really unhappy. She had gone 
from Katie's room to her own, feeling very sorry for her 
hasty act, and very self-reproachful; and sitting down 
by the window, which was directly above the window 
of the kitchen, where her husband and sister were ; she 
had caught just enough of their conversation to know 
that they were discussing the state of affairs between 
herself and her niece, and that they were not quite satis- 
fied that she was altogether blameless ; but not enough 
to know how gently and tenderly they blamed her. 
Fully conscious within herself that she had tried honestly 
to bear with Katie's tempers and faults, and to give her 
a comfortable home, she felt greatly injured ; and had 
come down at last with her heart all hurt and sore, to let 
them know that whatever their opinion of the case might 
be, she felt that she had fully done her duty, and far 
more than her duty, by the child. 

In her vexation and annoyance, she had forgotten the 
first cause of her unhappiness. And indeed, she did not 
half appreciate the injury she had inflicted upon Katie, 
self-reproached though she was. More than once before 
this she had almost resolved to cut off her curls, partly 
because she wasted so much time upon them, and partly 
because she doubted if it were well for so slight a girl to 
wear so luxuriant a mass of hair. Her repentance now 
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was caused far more by the spirit in which she had done 
the thing than by the act itself, for she did not begin to 
comprehend the terrible loss which Katie had sustained. 
The child had gloried in her beautiful hair, had actually 
loved it. She loathed her pale, sallow, sharp-featured 
face, with its utter lack of beauty ; but she delighted in 
this one charm, and her suffering in its loss was no light 
and trivial thing. 

** And as for wasting any of that sort of thing upon 
Katie," Mrs Forrester went on, after a moment's pause, 
" it is just absurd to talk about it. Tve honestly tried 
to- do my best by that child. IVe given her a good 
home, and good care, as good as if she had been my own ; 
and I think it is a hard thing that when she repays all 
that I have done for her by impertinence and disobedi- 
ence, I should be blamed for it because it is not in my 
nature to make a fuss over anybody. Certainly, if Katie 
wants petting, she takes as poor a way of showing it 
as any one could well choose." 

John Forrester laid his hand upon his wife's shoulder. 
** Mary, Mary, my girl," he said gently ; but she stopped 
him with a little motion of her hand, as she drew slightly 
way from him. 

" Wait one moment," she said. " Since you think I 
am hard upon Katie, I will just tell you at once that 
I have this morning punished her very severely, too 
severely, I suppose you will think. I must say that I 
am sorry, not for what I have done so much as Hhat I 
did it angrily. I have cut off her hair." 

Such a sudden and astonished exclamation broke from 
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each of her hearers that poor Mrs Forrester was in 
nowise reassured. 

** I am perfectly discouraged with Katie," she said, 
without giving either of them time to speak. " No one 
knows what a constant trial she has been to me since 
she has been here, and no one knows what I have put 
up with. I never saw a child with so little that was 
sweet about her, or one so hard to please. Nobody 
knows," she repeated, with a very apparent effort to 
speak calmly, "what I have endured, and endured 
quietly, from that girl" 

" Somebody does know, Mary," and this time John 
Forrester quite refused to be repulsed, for his big arm 
closed around her, and held her fast. " Somebody does 
know that his wife is the best woman any man ever had, 
and that she's taken his brother's child into her home, 
and done for her as few women-folk would ; and some- 
body knows how ugly and hateful the poor little mite 
can be ; and he's watched his wife when she'd laugh it 
off, or take it without a word; and maybe a minute after 
sit do^n to do for the child, though she was tired out 
already with doin* for other folks, or maybe send her out 
a pleasurin/ if she could. Somebody's seen her, and his 
heart has blessed her, when sh~e didn't think it, and 
nobody but the Lord and him knowed anythin' about 
it." 

What could she do but yield, for she loved him 
dearly, though she seldom said so ; and his voice was so 
tender. 

*• We never meant to blame you, Mary," he went on, 
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as her hand slipped into his with an irresistible impulse, 
which she could not control. " I found fault with my- 
self more than with anybody. Sadie says — * K you love 
people, tell 'em so' (only she says she got that from 
somebody else), and I believe it's best And Fve been 
a thinkin', Mary, that I hav'n't done my duty by you 
that way, let alone Katie. I brought you away from 
your home, way oflF here from every one you cared for, 
just to care for me, and I've scarce ever told you yet 
how I loved you for it. I've grown to feel as if you 
must know it somehow, but I've never said so. I got a 
glimmer of all this, Mary, the day Sadie's letter came, 
and I saw it was in your heart to get so close to me, 
the only thing here that had a whisper of the old home 
about it j and Sadie and her baby have made me see it 
more yet — and — and — Mary, there never was a rough 
old fellow that knowed what he thought but couldn't 
say it that loved his wife better than I love you, and I 
know there's never a woman in the country that sets 
more store by her man than you do by me ; but let's 
say so, Mary, once in a while, let's say so." 

She lifted up her face toward him as he ceased speak- 
ing, scarcely knowing how to answer him, yet so touched 
by his tone and manner that she could not bear to seem 
unresponsive ; and as she did so, he bent his head, and 
kissed her on the lips. 

"And let's take Katie in too, Mary. Let's try to 
help the child on a bit. Sadie'U show us how to man- 
age her." 

Mrs Forrester had but a moment before said that she 
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did not believe in kissing ; yet if it had not been for 
that kiss which her husband had put upon her lips, his 
last words would have met with a sharp rejoinder, " for 
managing " was her hobby, and she always resented the 
least infringement of her authority in her own house- 
hold. But that gentle touch, and the unusually tender 
words which had preceded it, had softened her so much 
that the momentary cloud of vexation which crossed her 
face was the only sign she gave of the annoyance which 
she felt ; and that passed unnoticed by her husband. 

" 111 go out now, and leave you to talk it over," he 
said, releasing her from the close clasp in which he had 
held her. " There never was two true-hearted women 
yet who couldn't straighten out a knot, if they set 
themselves to it real hearty, and I know you'll get this 
all smooth. As for Katie, shall I go up to see her now, 
Mary, and coax her a bit ; or will you 1 *' 

He seemed to have no doubt that the thing was to be 
done by one or the other. Mrs Forrester hesitated a 
moment, then her better impulse conquered, and she 
said, ** Go up if you choose, John, and I will see her 
later. She is on the bed. I had a hard struggle with 
her, which ended, as I told you, in my cutting off her 
hair, as a punishment for her disobedience ; and I had 
to hold her down on the bed to prevent her from biting 
me, for she was in a terrible rage. She seemed perfectly 
worn out when I came away, and so I told her she could 
lie quietly there, until she felt like coming down." 

" Oh, you didn't part angered then ? " said her hus- 
band, very much relieved. 
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" Yes, I am afraid we did, so far as Katie is concerned. 
She would not speak, nor even look at me. I — I kissed 
her when I came away, and told her I wanted to be 
better friends with her." 

She spoke the last few words as if they were a con- 
fession, as if the act were a thing to be ashamed of; but 
John Forrester turned back and put his hand upon her 
head, and said — " God bless my little woman " — and 
went away with a happier look on his furrowed face. 

Mounting the narrow little stairway, he went in to his 
niece's room, without pausing at the door, for he had a 
suspicion that if he asked permission to enter, it was 
more likely to be refused than granted. 

" Well, Katie 1 " he said, interrogatively, as he crossed 
the room towards the bed on which she still lay, " Well, 
Katie, are you taking a rest ] " 

She did not answer, and when he reached her side, 
he saw that she was sleeping heavily. Knowing some- 
thing of her old trick of feigning sleep, when she did 
not choose to be disturbed, he bent closer to see if the 
slumber were real or pretended. 

"Why, what is that?" he exclaimed, almost aloud, 
as he saw on the pale cheek the mark of four fingers 
in a deep reddish bruise. " Did Mary strike her like 
that 1 She couldn't — no, she couldn't ; else she'd have 
told me." 

He bent closer still ; and the child, roused somewhat 
already by his heavy step, and the murmur of his voice, 
and wakened suddenly now by his steady gaze, sprang 
up with a start 
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"There now, softly, Katie, softly," said her uncle. 
"Don't be scared, Katie. It's only Uncle John, you 
see; only Uncle John. You was fast asleep, Katie. 
Was you so tired ? " 

She had thrown herself back upon the pillow, and 
lay, looking up into his face, a picture of sullen resist- 
ance. He laid his hand upon her head, and stroked 
the tossed hair back from her temples. 

"You do look pretty much fagged out, Katie," he 
said, very uncertain how to proceed with her. 

Still she made no answer, except that she jerked her 
head impatiently from beneath his caressing hand. 

"Did you hurt your face, Katie?" he asked, very 
hesitatingly, almost dreading the answer. 

It was only a sullen — " Yes " — but it was an infinite 
relief. 

" How did you hurt it 1 It looks like somebody had 
struck you dreadful hard.*' 

" I struck it myself." 

"Not o' purpose, Katie?" 

It seemed a senseless question ; yet something in her 
answer made him ask it She did not speak at once ; 
and he asked again, incredulously — "You don't mean 
you hit you such a blow as that Katie, o' purpose, do 
you? Tell me what you mean, child." 

Then she sprang up with a suddenness that startled him. 

" Yes, I did it, and I meant to do it. She kissed me 
there, and I'd have liked to bum out the place. I hate 
her. I'U never speak to her again. If she ever touches 
me again, I'll " 
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" Katie ! Now, Katie ! Hush, child, hush ! " And 
He laid his hand upon her to calm her, for her flashing 
eyes and wild words fairly frightened him. ., . 

She yielded to his touch; and as he. put her quietly 
back, let herself be laid down upon the pillows again. 
He stood beside her in silence for a moment. This 
whirlwind of passion was perfectly incomprehensible to 
his calm nature, and he did not know how to grapple 
with it. She was still now, it was true, but she looked 
scarcely more approachable than when the torrent c^ 
angry words was rushing from her lips. 

"Katie," he said at last, "I know what's makin' you 
so mad; and we're all dreadful sorry about it. Aunt 
Mary and alL But you've behaved very undutiful to 
Aunt Mary, and we*re dreadful sorry about that, too. 
Now, Katie, little Katie," and his gentle voice grew 
gentler with every word, "let's try to have things 
better. Let's all try to be kind and lovin'. Kiss your 
old uncle, Katie." 

He bent down over her pillow ; and she lifted up her 
hand, and struck him in the face. 

Without a word he raised his head, and stood for a 
moment, looking at her. Then he turned slowly away, 
and walked down the stairs, and out to his work, 
defeated. He was greatly troubled and perplexed. If 
this were the reception which he met with, what might 
his wife expect? And Uncle John's heart was very 
sore too, for he had never looked for such treatment at 
the hands of his little niece ; but it was a great, patient, 
tender heart, and even this did not turn it against 
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Katie. There was not one harsh or unkindly thought 
in it as Uncie John walked down to the fields where 
his men were at work, revolving over and over in his 
mind the seemingly unanswerable question — "What 
shall we do with the child 1 " 
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ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

No sooner had the sound of Uncle John's footfall died 
away on the gravelled walk, than Katie lifted her head 
from the pillow and sat upright on the bed, gazing 
steadily out of the window. For a long while she sat 
there, her elbows resting on her kne^s, which were 
drawn up almost to her chin, and her hands thrust up 
through her hair on either side of her head, thinking. 
A low murmur of voices came up from the room below ; 
earnest voices, speaking sometimes quietly, sometimes 
excitedly; talking of her, as Katie supposed, and 
supposed correctly. 

By and by she heard Aunt Mary, apparently close at 
the door of the hall, say — " I will go up and see if she 
would like to come down. Dinner is almost ready." 

Then her step came up the stairs; but when she 
entered the room, Katie was lying quietly asleep, as it 
seemed to her, and she stole softly out again. 

" She is fast asleep," Katie heard her say to some one 
at the foot of the stairs. " I will shut this door, so that 
the noise of the men will not disturb her, and we will 
just let her have her sleep out^ poor child." 
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Then the door of the dining-room was closed, and 
Katie heard nothing more^ until the tramp of the feet of 
the half dozen farm-hands came up the road ; and after 
a few moments' delay while they washed their hands 
and faces at the pump, she caught the muffled sound of 
their chairs scraping the painted floor, as the men drew 
up to the table, and the rapid clatter of knives and 
forks. 

Then slowly, very slowly, as if she were still reflect- 
ing, and had not quite made up her mind to carry out 
the plan which had been in her thoughts, Katie crept 
down from the bed, out of the room, and down the stairs. 
She passed the door of the room where the family were 
gathered, and slipping out through the back piazza, went 
down the stone steps leading into the cellar, and ran 
quickly, but without making a sound, to the place into 
which she had thrust her picture. 

As she put her hand into the aperture, a sharp, sudden 
squeal made her snatch it hastily away ; but Elatie was 
not a timid child, and although she felt quite sure that 
the cry which she had heard was the squeak of a rat, 
the knowledge only made her plunge her hand more 
deeply down into the dark space ; for what if it were a 
rat, and he had been busy with her beloved picture ? 

She had found it, her fingers were closing on the 
frame ; but — how strangely it felt ! She drew it out 
with a beating heart ; and when she saw it, she sat 
down weakly upon the cellar floor, and let it fall into 
her lap. The pretty carved frame was gnawed from end 
to end ; and the lovely flowers were soiled beyond all 
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recognition, from having been dragged to and fro in the 
narrow aperture, which was filled with loose mortar, and 
bits of brick. 

But in another moment Katie was on her feet again. 
The half-formed purpose which had been in her mind 
for the last hour had changed into a fixed resolution. 
Clasping her mutilated picture- close to her breast, she 
ran out of the cellar, up the broad stone steps, leaped 
the gravelled walk lest her tread should be heard, sped 
across the meadow to the fence which separated it from 
the great woods beyond, threw herself over the rails with 
one bound, and plunged into the deep woods, a little 
homeless, friendless wanderer ; while behind her stood 
the old farm-house, its hospitable doors and windows 
wide open, its vine-covered porch gay with flowers, the 
blue smoke curling lazily up toward the still bluer sky 
from its wide old chimneys, seeming to gaze lovingly 
after the child, as if it would tell her if it could that 
within its walls were hearts warming toward her with 
sympathy and kindness which they had never felt for 
her as strongly as now. 

But ELatie heard no whisper of anything like love, nor 
would she have listened to it if she had heard it. Her 
flying feet, lightly spurning the fragile grass, and wood- 
land flowers over which they sped so rapidly, were in- 
creasing at every instant the distance between herself and 
her home and friends ; but it seemed as if nothing could 
increase the wide gulf which lay between her heart and 
her home. Even Uncle John suffered in her passionate, 
wicked thoughts ; for had he not told her that he thought 
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her very undutiful to her aunt even after he had seen 
what Aunt Mary had done to her ueautiful hair 1 Just 
now, with all her injuries, real and fancied, fresh in her 
mind, there was actually no one in all the world whom 
Katie loved, to whom her poor little heart could turn 
for comfort and help. 

On and on went the light feet, they knew not where ; 
only away, away, away, from every road which they had 
trodden in these past two years. She knew the paths 
through the woods well ; for it was one of her delights, 
when her work was done, to wander through them, 
enjoying the sweet quiet, and the lovely woody sights 
and sounds. But to-day she took no heed of anything 
sweet or lovely. In vain the flowers nodded in the 
breeze ; in vain the little brooklets gurgled and mur- 
mured beside her; in vain the squirrels leaped from 
branch to branch of the low-hanging boughs ; in vain 
the birds twittered and chirped and sang to her. There 
was nothing beautiful even in the woods for Katie to-day; 
she might as well have been deaf and dumb and blind, 
as she ran wildly on, hearing nothing, answering nothing, 
seeing nothing but anger and bitterness and hatred. 

At last she reached the border of the wood on the 
farther side ; and came out upon the dusty, hot high- 
road. Which way should she turn? She paused to 
consider ; and then, for the first time, remembered that 
she had forgotten her hat. Coming through the heavy 
shade of the wood, she had not felt the need of it ; but 
now the burning July sun beat down pitilessly upon her 
uncovered head. 
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'* I don't care," she said to herself. " I'd just as lief 
not have it 'cause she bought it with her money," 

And then she remembered that everything she had 
on was bought with her aunt's money j that these two 
friends whom she was leaving in this cruel way had 
given her everything which had gone to make up the 
comfort of her life for two years; but the thought 
brought no gentler feeling with it. Indeed, it only 
served to add to her bitterness ; for her pride revolted 
against her sense of obligation to them. 

" ril pay it back, every cent of it," she said to herself 
again. " 111 earn wages, and send back every penny." 
And she felt very much elated at the thought. 

But Katie forgot that there were thousands of little 
acts of care and love which could never be paid for in 
dollars and cents, laid up to her account in these two 
years. There had indeed been unkind words spoken, 
even angry blows struck sometimes ; but there had been 
many stitches taken by tired fingers, many steps trodden 
by weary feet, many pleasant plans changed for those 
which were less agreeable, all for her comfort and pleasure. 
And if she had taken into consideration only those im- 
patient words and angry blows — even so, they were far 
outweighed by kind words from the same impulsive lips, 
and kind deeds done by the same quick hands. 

If our eyes were only as sharp to see the good, as 
they are to see the evil in those about us ; if our hearts 
were only as ready to treasure up and respond to sweet 
words and deeds, as they are to seize and dwell upon 
those which wound and hurt us, our lives would be far 
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fairer and more lovely. But we take all these blessings 
as our right and meed, and resent the mere thought that 
any one, however tried and tempted, can think of deal- 
ing otherwise than most tenderly with u% ; forgetting 
that we perhaps are quite as apt to fail to give them, in 
their turn, this very sympathy and love. 

Katie did not stand debating very long. It flashed 
upon her almost instantly that if she were to pursue her 
way down the highroad, she should have to pass through 
Wardville, a little town which she had visited once or 
twice with her aunt and uncle, and where it was possible, 
notwithstanding the change in her appearance, that she 
might be recognised as belonging to them ; so she turned 
her face northward, for she had never been farther up 
the road than Wardville, and there was no probability 
that she should meet any one who would know her. 

It was now about two o'clock ; the sun was very hot, 
and the light breeze which had played among the 
branches all through the morning had died away entirely, 
leaving the air close and heavy. Still the little girl 
pressed on resolutely, although her rapid run had quieted 
down to a steady, almost slow, walk. Passing beneath 
a catalpa tree whose boughs hung very low, she had 
broken off two thickly leaved branches, and carried them 
over her head, shading it somewhat from the intense 
heat of the sun, which began to tell upon her so much 
that she almost feared she should have to yield to the 
weariness and drowsiness which were fast overcoming 
her, and find some shelter where she could rest for a 
little while. But the sandy road stretched on, white 
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and unbroken, in one everlasting stretch, as it seemed to 
her tired eyes, glistening like the sands of the seashore 
in the san's bright rays, with not a tree, nor even a bush 
of any size, to give her a welcome shade. And now she 
began to be reminded by many little feelings of discom- 
fort that it was almost three hours after dinner-time, and 
that her breakfast had been taken very early. Never- 
theless, on she went; on and on, until her faltering 
limbs almost refused to move. 

She had been walking steadily for nearly three hours, 
when, to her infinite relief, a huge black cloud, moving 
slowly up from the west, crept softly between her dizzy 
head and the burning sun above it. She looked up, 
almost gratefully at the friendly cloud j and then 
noticed, for the first time, that the whole sky was 
darkened, and saw that the friend of that moment 
might not prove so kindly a few minutes hence. She 
quickened her steps a little, looking anxiously from side 
to side of the road for some place of retreat ; for al- 
though she was not at all afraid, even in a very violent 
thunder-storm at home, she knew that this open country 
road was a very poor place in which to meet a heavy 
shower. The least that could befall her in such a case 
was a thorough drenching ; and that would be no light 
and trifling matter when her whole wardrobe consisted 
of the clothes she then wore. 

Darker and darker gathered the black clouds; and 
muttering thunder rolling far away on the verge of the 
horizon warned her, as its heavy peals came nearer and 
nearer, that she had no time to lose. Sudden gusts of 
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wind tossed the leaves roughly back and forth, and 
whirled the dust of the road hither and thither in swirl- 
ing eddies, which rose before her, blinding her eyes, and 
almost choking her; the birds flew low upon the ground, 
twittering and chirping with a vague terror ; and in the 
fields, the cattle gathered close under the trees, with 
heads bent, waiting the onset of the storm* 

Katie's quick walk became a rapid run once more. 
Where should she go 1 Sharp flashes of lightning 
began to light up the darkened landscape ; and the 
wind, rising higher and higher, moaned and groaned 
among the branches of the trees, and sweeping down 
ward, caught her in its cruel grasp, and buffeted her 
from side to side, and seemed to delight in her dismay 
and distress. Just ahead of her now, at one side of the 
road, stood a small grove of maple trees ; if she could 
but reach it before the storm broke, she might be some- 
what sheltered. 

Summoning all her courage and resolution (and her 
share of both was not small), Katie sprang forwai:d once 
more. She had just gained the edge of the grove when 
a sharp flash of lightning made everything light about 
her, and showed her in the centre of the grove a ruined 
farm-house. Simultaneously with a flash, a rattling, 
crashing peal of thunder broke over her head ; but she 
had reached a refuge, and blinded and almost deafened, 
she staggered into the doorway of the dilapidated house, 
and sank down exhausted on the floor of what had been 
the kitchen of the old homestead. 

For a full hour the tempest rolled and roared around 
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her, and the rain poured down in torrents ; but Katie 
was even more than safe from its fury, she was actually 
ignorant of it. For she had scarcely assured herself 
that she was really under shelter, when the fatigue and 
sleepiness against which she had been struggling for so 
long wholly overcame her ; and stretching herself out 
upon the hard floor, she fell into so deep a slumber that 
even 'the brilliant Hghtning, and the peaHng thunder 
which broke so incessantly and with such terrible force 
over her uncertain refuge, failed to arouse her. 

The storm passed by at length, the sun broke brightly 
through the clouds, and shining through the still fast- 
falling rain, threw upon the eastern sky a glorious bow 
of radiant colours, God's pledge of His unfailing promise 
of love and protection to His children. Then the twi- 
light, gray and sweet, stole down over all the land ; the 
night darkened, and the stars peeped out, one by one ; 
by and by the moon came sailing slowly up from behind 
a cloud which lay low on the horizon, touching all its 
edges with a silver light, and rising higher and higher 
until it shone, golden bright, through the trees of the 
maple grove into the old ruined house, full upon the 
little figure lying fast asleep upon the stone floor of the 
kitchen. It kissed the child's hair and forehead, cheeks 
and lips ; crept softly down to rest upon her folded 
hands; laid gentle touches on her outstretched limbs 
and tired feet ; but still she slept on, knowing nothing 
either of storm or calm, all through the long hours of 
the night. 

The light was stealing slowly up the eastern sk^ 
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when, with a little sigh, Katie half woke from her 
heavy sleep. ^Turning her head upon the hard floor", 
she missed her pillow ; and putting up her hand sleepily 
to find it, and cuddle down upon it for another nap, 
woke fully, and with a frightened exclamation, to find 
herself in this new, strange place. The floor upon which 
she lay was utterly bare ; behind her was an old brick 
oven, broken and falling to pieces ; before her a window 
closed in with wild vines, which threw their tossing, 
luxuriant branches in careless profusion through the 
broken frame-work, from which every pane of glass had 
gone, and an open doorway, guiltless of even the apology 
for a door, whose sill was green with moss, and edged 
with gray lichens. 

For a few moments she lay there; too bewildered to 
move j but little by little, everything oame into her 
mind, as her thoughts travelled slowly backward through 
the hours of the past day. She sat up and looked 
around her, with no idea whatever of her surroundings ; 
where she was, how far from home, how near to any 
human habitation she could not tell. It was no easy 
matter to rise to her feet, for her limbs were stifiened 
and cramped by her long sleep upon the damp, stone 
floor ; and even when she had succeeded in standing up- 
right, she felt so weak and dizzy that she was at first 
afraid to try to walk. 

But after a while, she crept out to the doorway, and 
the fresh air of the early morning seemed to revive her. 
Her swimming head grew steady, and her stiff limbs 
unbent themselves by degrees, as she moved to and fro 
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in the door-yard. The day had dawned cool and clear 
after the storm, and the bracing air was like a strength- 
ening draught to the worn-out child, as she drank it 
in eagerly ; but it also served to add fresh pangs to the 
hunger which was crying out to be satisfied, and as soon 
as she could walk at all steadily, Katie set out upon the 
road once more, looking for a new home. 

To escape from the old home, and to find a new one, 
was the only fixed purpose in her mind. She had no 
plan whatever ; and her prospects just now, tired out, 
hungry, and suffering no little pain from the cramp 
which had seized upon her limbs, were not very enliven- 
ing. Not a sign of a house, nor of any human being, 
was to be seen as she trudged on, slowly but determin- 
ately ; and her poor little hungry soul longed, in spite of 
all her pride and obstinacy, for some of the many good 
things, beneath which she knew that the table at home 
was groaning. A clear, bright brook, gurgling and 
laughing along the road-side, gave her a delicious drink 
of cool water ; but she wanted something to stop this 
dreadful craving pain within her, which the water could 
not reach. 

It was almost seven o'clock, when to her intense 
relief, she heard all at once, the sudden, loud clacking 
of a hen, who was telling to all the world the important 
story that she had laid an egg. Where there was a hen, 
there must be a house not very far away. The sinking 
heart, almost ready to fail entirely, took courage again ; 
and with a quickened step, Katie pressed on, and in a 
moment more came out upon a wide road running 
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at right angles with the narrower country road into 
which she had wandefed. At a little distance before 
her, a broad avenue opened up from this public highway, 
bordered on either side by noble elm trees, which threw 
their graceful branches across from side to side, forming 
a lovely shaded walk. Katie crossed the road, and 
entered the avenue,' grateful for the shade of the beauti- 
ful trees, for the heat of the sun was already becoming 
very great. She knew that such a path as this must 
lead to some residence, and she went slowly up its length, 
intending to steal around to the kitchen, and ask for a 
piece of bread. There was not much pride left now in 
the foolish, naughty little heart. 

The avenue seemed very long ; but at last she reached 
its end, and found herself before a large brick building, 
with a wide, open porch in front. She stood still for a 
moment, looking at it, and wondering where she had 
best apply for help, her courage failing her now. that she 
had reached the house. Besides, there were other houses 
all around her, and she could not make up her mind as 
te which -would be the best for her purpose. As she 
stood, irresolutely waiting, the door of the great building 
before which she had paused, suddenly opened, and a 
sweet-faced woman, who looked like somebody's dear 
old grandmamma, came out, and looked up and down 
the road. 

She was dressed in a long gown of blue cotton cloth, 
made without plait or fulness of any kind in waist or 
skirt, and covered by an apron of green serge, which fell 
to her feet. A handkerchief of spotless white was pinned 
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across her bosom, and her gray hair was drawn back 
from her forehead, and covered with a close black cap, 
over which she wore a muslin cap so stiffly starched 
that even the narrow strings which hung down on either 
side never bent nor crumpled when she moved her head. 
Her face attracted Katie instantly by its expression of 
perfect repose and peace. The dark eyes, looking out 
from beneath the broad, low forehead, were so restful 
and quiet ; and the grave mouth (although Katie soon 
found that it could smile most winsomely) was thought- 
ful almost to sadness. 
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IX. 

SISTER ALICE. 

The woman stood for a moment on the broad door-step, 
without noticing the child, who had paused, as if trans- 
fixed, gazing at her, but making no movement toward 
her. But after a while her soft eyes, which had been 
glancing quietly here and there over the beautiful 
picture spread out before her, taking in with intense 
enjoyment all its loveliness, fell on the forlorn little 
figure ; and she moved forward with a startled exclama- 
tion. 

" What is it, little child 1 " she said, coming down the 
steps, and walking toward Katie with both hands out- 
stretched as if in welcome. "Thee wants something. 
Thee looks worn and weary. Nay, but thee looks ill, 
very ill," she added anxiously, as reaching Katie, she 
took her hands in her own, and bent down to look into 
her face. '* And thee has neither hat, nor covering of 
any kind 1 " she went on, as the little girl still stood 
silent before her. "What has chanced to thee, my 
child 1 " 

" Tm lost," said Katie, finding her voice at last ; but 
it was not a very clear or steady voice. 
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This gentle reception, so different from anything 
which she had hoped for, this loving, sympathising 
voice and manner were too 'much for her; blinding 
tears, which she strove in vain to keep back, filled 
her eyes, and rolled slowly down her cheeks; and 
although she kept her face bent very low, her new 
friend noticed that it was working painfully in its effort 
at self-control. 

" And how came thee to be lost, my child 1 " she asked, 
putting her arm around Katie's drooping shoulders. 
'* Tell Sister Alice all thy story, dear. Nay, come with 
me first," she added, seeing that Katie would find it 
difficult to obey her just then. " Come, we will go in, 
and thee shall rest thee a little in the keeping-room, 
and then thee will tell me all thy trouble ; " and taking 
her hand, she led her into the house, to a room which 
opened on the wide piazza ; a long, low room, with a rag 
carpet on the floor^ a stained pine-wood table between 
the windows, and two or three Shaker chairs set up 
straight against the side walls. One of these chairs was 
a rocker, with a large, soft cushion on the seat, and 
another in the back. Into this Sister Alice lifted the 
tired child. 

" Lay thee back, and rest thee now, while I prepare 
thy breakfast. Thee is very hungry, I know," she 
added, with a questioning look, but a very assured tone. 
" When did thee eat last 1 " 

" Yesterday morning," said Katie. 

*' Yesterday morning ! " 

It was not often that Sister Alice's gentle voice 

G 
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startled the still air of the quiet house with any such 
sudden, and almost loud, exclamation; but she was 
utterly astounded. 

" Dear child, thee shall have food at once," she said ; 
and bending over Katie, who was nestled comfortably 
on the soft cushions, she kissed her on the forehead. 

" Is thee in trouble, Alice ? " said a voice from the 
door ; and looking up, Katie saw another woman, in the 
same curious costume as that which Sister Alice wore, 
standing in the doorway. 

** No, Janet, but here is a child in great need. This 
is Sister Janet, little girl," she added, turning toward 
Katie. "She will sit by thee while I prepare thee a 
meal. She is tired and ill, Janet, but will tell us her 
story after a while." 

Taking Sister Alice's words as a suggestion that their 
visitor did not care to talk. Sister Janet sat down beside 
her without a word, and producing a ball of yarn and 
some needles from her pocket, began to knit so rapidly 
that Katie watched her flying fingers in silent amaze- 
ment. She was very much mystified by her strange 
surroundings ; the quaint dress and peculiar speech of 
the two women, the unusual aspect of the room in which 
she sat, everything about her in fact set her to wonder- 
ing what sort of a place she could be in, and led her at 
length to summon courage to inquire. 

" Will you please tell me whose house this is 1 " she 
asked, in a tone so low and hesitating that Aunt Mary 
would never have recognised it as hers, looking up shyly 
into the kind face beside her. 
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" This is the House of the Women," said her com- 
panion, but seeing the perplexed expression in Katie's 
face, added instantly, "Thee knows thee is with the 
Shakers, surely ? " 

" Oh," said Katie, lifting herself up from her soft 
nest. " Is this the Shaker village ] I wondered what 
place it could be. No, I did not know where 1 was. 
IVe only heard about the Shakers ; I never saw one 
before." 

" Then thee did not come here by intention ? " asked 
Sister Janet. 

" No, I was lost," said Katie, sinking back into her 
nest. 

"Thee looks so spent and worn I thought mayhap 
thee had come to us for rest. 1 thought thee might be 
a little runaway ; " and Sister Janet looked searchingly 
into Katie's face. 

It flushed a little under the look ; but Katie's pride 
was not all a wicked pride, and the noble and honest 
part of it led her now to lift up her head, and tell the 
whole truth. 

" I am a runaway," she said firmly ; and then, a sud- 
den fear seizing her that knowing this, her new friends 
might send her forth again at once, she stretched out 
her hand to Sister Janet, saying entreatingly — " Don't 
make me go away just yet ; Vm so tired and hungry." 

" Send thee away ! " and the sister took the little 
hand tenderly in her own. "I will do no such cruel 
deed, dear child. Do not fear ; thee shall be safe here, 
so long as thee wills to stav." 
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With a sigh of relief, Katie leaned back in her com- 
fortable seat ; and the next moment Sister Alice's street 
face appeared in the open doorway. 

*• Will thee come and have thy breakfast now 1 It is 
already prepared," she said, holding out her hand with a 
smile ; and slipping down from the great rocking-chair, 
Katie went toward her, answering her bright smile with 
one almost as bright. 

" Thee looks better already," said the sister, very 
much pleased. " Come with me. Thee needs meat even 
more than rest, I think." 

She led her out into the hall, and turning into a 
narrow passage-way, brought her into the great dining- 
room of the Institution. 

" Does thee know where thee is, little child 1 " she 
asked, pausing suddenly, as they were passing through 
the long room. 

" Yes, ma'am, the other lady told me I was with the 
Shakers. And she called this house the House of the 
Women, but I don't know what she meant by that." 

" She meant that this is the house in which the women 
live ; the men live in the other large house thee sees on 
the farther side of the road. But we all eat in this 
dining-hall ; the men on that side, the women on this." 

Katie glanced down toward the waxed floor on T^hich 
her tired feet slipped so constantly, that Sister Alice 
had to clasp the hand she held very closely to prevent 
her from falling. Not a crumb nor a spot was to be 
seen on its highly-polished surface. It is forbidden by 
the Shaker religion to drop a morsel, or even to leave a 
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crumb upon the plate after a meal. Every atom of food 
is carefully eaten, lest there should be any waste of God's 
good gifts. The floor was so spotless, and everything in 
the whole room so bright and free from stain or tarnish 
of any kind, that Katie almost dreaded to take a meal 
there lest she might mar its faultless cleanliness; and 
she was greatly relieved when Sister Alice, taking her 
across the room, and away from the enormously long 
table, opened a door into a little side- room, saying, 

" This will be more cosy for thee alone. I have set 
thee a meal in this room." 

And a nice little meal it was for a famished child ; plain 
but substantial, and most deliciously cooked. Katie ate 
ravenously, ate until she was ashamed of herself; and 
for good manner's sake, laid down her knife and fork, 
while a little piece of broiled chicken and a bit of roll 
yet remained upon her plate. 

" Thee will finish the chicken and the bread 1 " said 
Sister Alice anxiously, 

"I think I've had enough, ma'am," said Katie half 
irresolutely. 

"But thee should not waste the kind gifts of our 
Father," and the sister looked quite troubled. " Eat it, 
dear child; eat it alL No crumb that the good God 
gives to us should be allowed to fall to the ground." 

Thus urged, Katie finished her portion very willingly ; 
and Sister Alice, much delighted by her gentle ways, 
and ready obedience, took her back into the dining-room, 
and so through to the keeping-room again. 

" Will thee sit in the great chair 1 " asked the sister. 
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But Katie, quite refreshed by her nice breakfast, and 
dreading above all Ihiuga the lOng explanation into Trhich 
she felt she must enter if they sat down together, looked 
as if she did not care to accept the kind invitation ; and 
Sister Alice, seeing her hesitation, and readily imagin- 
ing the cause, thought it best to gain her confidence a 
little more thoroughly before insisting on hearing her 
story. 

"Perhaps thee would like to go out to the Rose 
Garden, if thee is not too weary. They are gathering 
the leaves to-day, to make rose-water." 

" No, I am not too tired," said Katie, who had already 
been enjoying the delicious perfume of the roses, which 
floated in through the windows of the keeping-room. 
**I love roses." 

" Has thee many flowers at home 1 " 

" No, only a few, and no roses at all," said Katie, 
with a touch of the old suUenness in her tone. 

She had often in the earlier months of her life on the 
farm begged her uncle to plant a rosebush in some cor- 
ner, for her special comfort and enjoyment ; but Aunt 
Mary had always opposed it, because " roses make such 
a mess around when they fall," and Katie's anxious 
desire and longing had never been satisfied. 

" Well, thee shall have them now, and as many as thee 
can carry. Come through this door." 

Leading her through a side door. Sister Alice took 
her down a flight of steps, out upon a narrow flagged 
walk, which ran up from the house to the broad farm, 
the harvesting of whose fields formed the chief support of 
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the Shaker settlement ; and there just before them was 
the Rose Garden. 

Katie had seen many a harvestings but never had she 
looked upon a prettier sight than that harvesting of 
roses. Field upon field of rich damask roses, varied 
here and there by a cluster of white buds and blossoms, 
stretched before and around her j and scattered among 
them were women and little children, all attired in the 
quaint Shaker dress, gathering the bnght pink leaves 
into baskets which they carried on their arms, and 
which, when full, they emptied into bushel baskets that 
stood about the fields, some of them now filled to the 
top with their soft, blushing burden. 

Sister Alice had no reason now to ask Katie if she 
loved flowers. As she first caught sight of the beautiful 
picture, she had started forward with a cry of pleasure ; 
and now she stood gazing at it in speechless delight. 

" Oh, how lovely ! " she had exclaimed, at her first 
glimpse. " Oh, I always did love roses so." 

But since then she had not spoken a word, but stood 
with her hands clasped before her, her plain face almost 
pretty in its radiant delight, simply looking, and breath- 
ing in the sweet fragrance. 

Sister Alice stood at her side for a few moments, 
quietly enjoying her enjoyment, smiling down upon her 
with a beaming face. 

" Shall I call some of the children to speak to thee 1 " 
she asked at last. 

Katie looked up with a little start. 

" Why, are there children there ? " she said in sur- 
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prise, for her eyes had been wholly absorbed in gazing 
at tii8 lovely flowcra. - X Luuugub tueiB wcio nu cnucircn 
in the Shaker village. Somebody told me so." 

"We have a few. Sometimes they are sent to us. 
We keep them until they are* old enough to judge for 
themselves ; and then we let them choose whether they 
will stay with us, or go with the world's people. Eachel I " 

A bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked child of six years sprang 
forward in answer to the call 

" This little one has been with us only six months," 
said the sister. 

With a shy smile, the child stole up to Katie's side, 
and placed a bouquet of roses in her hand ; and then, 
frightened apparently by her own boldness, hid her face 
in Sister Alice's coarse apron. 

" Come out," said the sister, lifting the corner of the 
apron. " Come out, and tell this little girl how you like 
your home." 

" Nice," said bright eyes, peeping out at Katie. 

" Are you going away when you are a big girl 1 " asked 
Katie, looking straight into the pretty face. 

'* No," she said earnestly, throwing back the veil with 
which she had covered herself. " I'm going to live all 
the days with Sister Alice. I'm never going to leave her; 
she's so good and sweet." 

" Neither am I," said Katie gravely. 

" Good and sweet " she looked, as with a smile, the 
sister bent to kiss first one little upturned mouth, and 
then the other. What a beautiful mother-face hers 
would have been. Not a word did she say in answer to 
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E^tie's determined announcemeni/; but giving a hand 
to each of her young companions, she led them back 
through the road, and up the flagged walk to the house. 

Katie began to wonder that she should have asked 
her nothing of herself. Not a question had she put to 
her, even with regard to the dilapidated picture which 
she still carried, clasped close to her breast, and which, 
from its torn and miserable condition, must seem a 
strange treasure to be cared for so anxiously. And 
even now, she did not appear to intend to examine her 
as to where she had come from, or where she meant to 
go ; for, taking her back into the keeping-room, she left 
her there with Kachel, telling them that she would re- 
turn by and by. 

" Have you come here to live all the time 1 " asked 
little Eachel shyly, after she and Katie had been together 
for some moments. 

She had evidently been trying for quite a while 
to think of something to say, and to And courage to say 
it. Half a dozen times she had turned to Katie with a 
smile, as if she were about to speak, and then had sud- 
denly put her finger in her mouth, and turned away again, 
or had begun to twist the corner of her apron with her 
chubby hands, or had hopped across the room on one 
foot, with her head turned on one side, like an embar- 
rassed little bird. Kachel was a timid child at the best, 
and this quiet, grave girl made her feel even more 
bashful than usual ; but she had an uncomfortable 
feeling that it was her duty to entertain her, and so at 
length she had gained courage to ask her this question. 
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" rd like to," said Katie, far less confidently than she 
had spoken before ; for Sister Alice's silence, even after 
she had made her positive assertion of her intention to 
remain in the Shaker village, had made her feel some- 
what uneasy. 

" It's nice," said Eachel. 

"What do you do all the time?" asked Katie. 
"Work?" 

"Sometimes I do. Sister Alice teaches me to sew, 
and make baskets ; and every night Sister Janet teaches 
me to milk my bossy. IVe got a bossy of my own, but 
I don't like him so very well 'cause when I try to milk 
him, he kicks me with his tail." 

Katie laughed out so merrily that Rachel felt quite 
reassured, and began to chatter on unrestrainedly, while 
her companion sat and listened to her, saying very little ; 
for now that she was sitting down quietly once more, 
her fatigue began to assert itself again, and she felt too 
dull and listless to say much. But Rachel's tongue, once 
loosened, did not need much help. It rattled on cheerily, 
and in so friendly a waythat by the time Sister Alice 
returned, Katie felt, as the sister had hoped and intended 
she should, quite at home with her little entertainer. 

" Now, Rachel, thee may go and help Sister Kate in 
the kitchen for a time," said Sister Alice, as she came 
into the room. 

Rachel's bright face clouded instantly. She looked 
up quickly, and her lips moved, as if she were about to 
object. But Sister Alice lifted up a warning finger, as 
she said gently, " Nay, my child, thee must not frown ; " 
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and the next moment, the roughened brow was smooth, 
and the rosy lips were lifted, no longer pouting, for a 
parting kiss. 

"My dear little child," said the sister, as she bent to 
take the kiss, " be a good girl to Sister Kate." 

Eachel tripped away out of the room, and Katie 
looked after her in silence for a moment ; then she asked 
gravely, " Is Eachel always so good as that 1 " 

" Nay. Sometimes her evil passions get the mastery 
over her, but not very often. She does not like the 
work of the kitchen, and the sister under whose care she 
will attend to her duties this morning is not a favourite 
with her. But the youngest as well as the eldest must 
do her share in our home duties, and Eachel must learn 
to take her place with the rest. As much as she has 
strength to do, she must do. Since she needs care and 
love and help, she must give care and love and help. 

Katie did not reply; and Sister Alice, drawing a 
chair up beside her, sat down with her work, a straw 
basket which she was braiding. For a while, she sat 
quietly there, her slight fingers rapidly twisting the 
white braids back and forth, the basket growing like 
magic beneath her swift movements. At last she looked 
up, full into Katie's watching face, which, almost in- 
voluntarily, had been raised at the same moment as her 
own. 

"Well, my child 1 " she said, with a question in her 
voice. "I have waited long for thee to speak," she 
added, as Katie sat silent, with her eyes fixed on her' 
face. " Thee has come to us in a strange way, a little 
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wanderer ; yet I think not a lost child. I heard thee 
say that thee would make thy home here. We take 
gladly all who come to us of their free will who are old 
enough to judge for themselves, and we also take gladly 
all little children who come, or are sent to us, homeless 
and friendless ; but I think that thee has, somewhere in 
the world outside, both home and friends. I want thee 
to tell me all thy story. Deal truly and fairly by me, 
and I will try to be a true and faithful friend to thee. 
Has thee run away from thy home 1 " 
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X. 

LOST AND FOUND. 

The face looking into Katie's was as tender as a human 
face could be, the soft eyes were full of pity, the sweet 
lips seemed made to utter only words of love; yet Katie, 
child though she was, could see as she looked back into 
it that in eyes and lips there was something besides love 
and pity, something that assured her that when her story 
was told, if she told it honestly, Sister Alice would not 
allow her to remain in the Shaker village without the 
expressed permission of her rightful guardians. 

But Katie, with all her many faults, was as true as steel. 
The story which she would give of her home would be 
by no means attractive, but she would picture it as she 
saw it in her distorted view ; not for worlds would she 
tell a falsehood, or give even an intentional wrong im- 
pression. Her heart sank within her when the convic- 
tion came to her that Sister Alice would surely send her 
back, unless she could prove to her that her former 
guardians had no right to her ; but it never entered into 
her mind to utter an untrue word. She would tell her 
story ; then if Sister Alice would not keep her, she must 
run away again; that was all; run away without waiting 
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to be sent back to her home. Her head and back and 
limbs, all aching so wearily now, seemed to ache the 
harder at the very thought ; but she must do it. 

All this had passed through Katie's mind very rapidly, 
almost in a moment. Sister Alice's hand still lay upon 
her own, which rested on the arm of the great rocking- 
chair, where she had laid it when she said — " Well, my 
child 1 " — and she had not even taken her eyes from her 
face, when she found words to answer her. 

" Yes, ma'am," Katie said, very slowly and gravely. 
" I ran away — and — I'm never going back," she added, 
in a tone of the strongest determination. 

" Why did thee run away 1 " asked Sister Alice, with- 
out appearing to notice the last part of her speech. 

" Because they were all ugly to me, and didn't want 
me there, and I didn't want to stay where I wasn't 
wanted, and I — I " 

"I hated them," Katie was about to say; but that 
lovely, peaceful face looking down into her own seemed 
to check the wicked word. 

" I didn't love anybody there," she went on, after a 
moment's pause. "They were all hard and cruel to 
me." 

"Does thee mean thy father and thy mother? " 

"No, ma'am. My father and mother are dead. I 
live with my aunt, and she — oh, she's awful ! You 
don't know how awful she is ! " and Katie's voice grew 
loud and angry, and her pale cheeks flushed crimson. 
" She always did hate me. She made me work and 
work all the time, and was always scolding at me, and 
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setting Uncle John against me, and she cut off all my 
pretty hair, the only pretty thing I had, and made me 
spoil my picture, my own dear picture that my father 
gave me. You needn't send me back ! Ill never, never 
go ! " cried Katie, growing more and more excited with 
every word. 

" Is this the picture ? " asked Sister Alice, laying her 
hand on it as it lay on Katie's lap. 

** Yes, ma'am. My father gave it to me, and she took 
it and put it in a woman's room that came to see her ; 
and I wouldn't have it there, and I took it down when 
she didn't see, and hid it in the cellar, and the rats tore 
it like this. Oh, just see 1 and it used to be so beauti- 
ful 1 " And she held up the poor, bruised picture before 
Sister Alice's face. 

^* It was worse than my hair," she went on, as her 
listener only answered by a gentle stroking of the hand 
on which her own still rested. " But wasn't it awful in 
her to cut off my hair 1 Great, long, lovely curls I had ; 
and I'm so ugly, and they looked so nice and pretty, 
and now I'm uglier than a toad. Oh, I wish she 



was "- 



'* Hush, hush," said Sister Alice, at last. " Thee must 
speak gently, or I cannot listen to thee. Perhaps thy 
beautiful hair was too heavy for thy strength. Thee is 
but a slight child." 

" It wasn't that, at all. I know I'm thin ; but I'm 
real strong, stronger than any girl I know. It wasn't 
that, at all. It was just because I wouldn't tell her 
where my picture was. She told me I must tell her, and 
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I wouldn't ; and she said if I didn't mind she'd cut oflf 
my hair. I wouluu't do it, and she just look her great 
scissors, and cut them all off, every one;" and Katie 
shuddered, as if she again felt the touch of the cold 
steel. "Oh, if I was only a man, a great, strong 
man, I'd " 

" Hush," said Sister Alice, again. " I want to speak 
to thee a little." 

Katie obeyed ; the angry flush died out slowly from 
her cheeks, and the flashing eyes lost their fire somewhat, 
as she sat waiting, for Sister Alice did not speak at once. 

"Thee talks with such heat and feeling," she said, 
after sitting silent for some moments, " that I cannot 
understand thee. Thee is an orphan, living with thy 
aunt and uncle, who are both unkind to thee? Is 
this so 1 " 

"I — I — Aunt Mary is, but not Uncle John. He 
only" 

" Wait. Answer only my questions for a little, until 
I understand thee. The aunt is unjust and cruel to thee 
then. And thee ? Is thee a good and gentle child to 
her. Does thee try to do thy duty to her 1 " 

Katie's eyes fell beneath the steady, searching gaze 
which met them; but she answered truthfully — "No, 



ma'am." 



"And the uncle, who is more kindly 1 Is thee a 
sweet and loving child to him ? " 

Katie tried to look up, but she could not. A second, 
almost inaudible — " No, ma'am " — just reached the ear 
of her questioner. 
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''They care for thy bodily wants, clothe thee, feed 
thee, give thee a comfortable home ? " 

"Yes, ma'am," said the failing voice once more. 

" But they do not speak gently and lovingly to thee ; 
sometimes are even rough with thee ; do not caress and 
embrace thee ? " 

" No, never, any time at all," said Katie, lifting her 
head now, and speaking very vigorously 

" And does thee often speak tenderly to them, often 
embrace and caress them 1 " 

The upraised head fell again; and Sister Alice waited 
in vain for an answer. 

" Nay, then, little girl, tell me truly," she said, putting 
her hand beneath Katie's chin, and lifting her drooping 
face. **Does thee ever deal lovingly toward them in 
return for their care of thee 'I Tell me truly." 

" No, ma'am," whispered Katie. 

" Then thee would take all, and give nothing 1 " asked 
Sister Alice softly. "Thee would have them spend 
their time and money and pains, and thee would give 
them nothing, not even loving words 1 " 

" They never give them to me," said Katie. 

" Who should give them first ; she who receives much 
beside, or they who receive nothing, and give all 1 " 

The rebuking voice was so soft and winning that 
Katie could not resist it ; and indeed, this was such an 
entirely new way of looking at the question that she 
was at a loss for an answer. 

" They wouldn't care for it any way," she said falter- 
ingly. 
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" Has thee ever tried 1 " 

- • No, ma'am, but I'm sure tuey wouldn't, rm sure " 
Katie paused; a sudden recollection of the very 



evident pleasure with which both Uncle John and Aunt 
Mary had received little May's coaxing advances made 
her hesitate in her strong assertion. 

"Thee cannot be sure if thee has never tried, my 
child. Thee must give love for love, or thee will never 
win it. No other price can buy it. But now thee is 
very tired, so we will talk no more ; thee had best lie 
down and rest. But first tell me thy name ; thee has 
not yet told it to mp." 

Katie did not reply. 

''Thee must tell me thy name, my child, and the 
name of thy uncle ; and thee must tell me also where 
thee lives." 

Evidently Sister Alice meant to be obeyed ; there was 
no mistaking the firm tone of authority with which she 
spoke. But Katie n^ade one final effort ^t resistance. 

" Are you goii^g to send me back 1 " 

" I cannot tell ; but thy lawful guardijins must know 
where to find thee, if they wish to take thee home." 

"They never will!'' said Katie, breaking out with 
sudden passion ^t the thought that Sister Alice would 
certainly keep her word, and that all her efforts at escape 
were probably fruitless. "They must hate me more 
than ever now, for I — I " 

She shrank from the confession, for excited as she 
was, those eyes fixed almost wonderingly on her face 
shamed her; but the next moment it burst forth — 
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" I struck Uncle John in the face ! He leaned down 
to kiss me, and I was mad at him, because he didn't 
care for Aunt Mary's cutting off my hair, and I didn't 
want his old kiss, and I slapped his face ! I can't ever 
go back after that; and they wouldn't let me, any 
way ! " 

Gentle Sister Alice made no answer in spoken words 
to this passionate speech, simply because she was so 
utterly amazed ; but Katie could have received no more 
powerful rebuke than the almost frightened gaze of her 
startled eyes. 

'' Thee lifted thy hand against him when he bent to 
kiss thee ! " she said at last, half breathlessly. '* And 
thee complained but now that he never caressed thee. 
I begin to understand thee. My little child ! My poor 
self-tortured little child ! " 

She stretched out both her arms toward Katie, as if 
all her tender heart yearned over her with pity ; and, 
altogether vanquished by her words and looks, Katie 
sprang into her arms, and with a cry, hid her face in 
her bosom. 

For a long while Sister Alice sat there, holding her 
closely j while Katie's tears rained down on her white 
neck-kerchief, and Katie's hands, dropping even her 
picture, clung tightly about her neck. But after a time, 
she unclasped the clinging hands, and lifted the tear- 
stained face from her breast. 

"I will take thee upstairs for a little," she said. 
"Thee must go to bed and rest, or thee will be ill. 
What is thy name 1 " 
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"Katie Forrester," answered Katie, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

" And the name of thy uncle 1 " 

"John Forrester. His farm is half-way between 
Cranton and Wardville, but all his letters go to 
Cranton." 

" John Forrester— Cranton, is his post-office address ? " 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"We must send him a telegram, my child; and when 
he comes, he must tell us his will concerning thee. I 
should be glad to keep and comfort thee if he would 
consent ; but if he take thee back to his home, I think, 
little Katie, that it must be in thy power to live in peace 
and comfort with so forgiving a man. I will go to the 
office, and send a message, and then I will come back 
for thee." 

When Sister Alice returned to the keeping-room 
she found Katie standing exactly where she had left 
her, gazing out of the window, but- apparently seeing 
nothing. 

" Why did thee not sit down 1 " she said kindly, as 
she took her hand in her own to lead her upstairs. 

"I forgot that I was standing," said Katie quietly. 
" It don't make any difference." 

Sister Alice looked down rather anxiously into the 
tired face. 

"Thee will feel better when thee has had a good 
sleep," she said. " We have but a step to go now, and 
thee shall lie and rest as long as thee wills." 

The rooms in Uncle John's house were all so large 
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that Katie opened her eyes in astonishment at the tiny 
nooks of bedrooms through three or four of which Sister 
Alice led her before they reached her own. Very little 
rooms they were, each with its narrow bed covered 
with a spotless sheet, and a coverlid of blue turned 
down exactly at the centre of the bed, and so laid back 
over the foot-board. A chair, a round table, a wash- 
stand, and a small stove with a flat-iron set upright 
upon its top, the face towards the stove-pipe, completed 
the furniture of these apartments ; each one of which 
was the counterpart of every other, even to the exact 
position of the flat-iron upon the stove. 

But strange as the arrangement of the rooms looked 
to Katie's unaccustomed eyes, she paid but slight atten- 
tion to it after her first glance. Her listless — " It don't 
make any diflference" — with which she had answered 
Sister Alice a few moments since was a fit expression of 
the feeling of utter lassitude and hopelessness which had 
come upon her. She knew as well as her kind friend 
could have told her that she would be watched, and 
prevented from running away again ; but she knew 
equally well that a second escape would be impossible, 
even if she were not forcibly withheld from it. The 
pain in her limbs was increasing every moment, and at 
every step she made, her dizzy head whirled so that she 
could scarcely see her way. 

Sitting down upon the only chair that her room con- 
tained, Sister Alice lifted Katie upon her lap, undressed 
lier, and laid her, sound asleep, in her own neat little 
bed. Certainly, it did not seem necessary to watch her 
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very closely just then ; yet Sister Alice did watch her, 
and that very carefully. Bui her care was not lest 
Katie should escape from her guardianship. 

" Poor little child," she said softly, as she bent over 
her, and laid her cool hand on her hot head. '^ Thee 
will be ill, I fear. Poor little one, worn and broken 
already with the bitter struggles of the world of temp- 
tation and sin. If thy people will but consent to leave 
thee here in our peaceful home, thy troubles will be 
ended now." 

Sweet, gentle-hearted, but mistaken Sister Alice ! 
No dull, lifeless existence in a Shaker home would con- 
tent a strong, restless spirit, such as lived in the little 
body, lying now, exhausted, upon her comfortable bed. 
Our Heavenly Father would never have us seek peace 
and rest by hiding ourselves from temptation and sin in 
a home where we are shut out from doing good in His 
world. He would have us go out, and meet the ordinary 
temptations and trials of life ; strong in His strength, 
doing the work which He has given to every one of us, 
man, woman, or child, in His busy, working world. 
Those, who love and serve Him, in however mistaken a 
way, will no doubt reach Him one day j but oh, how 
pitiful it will be to go to Him, saved by His grace, empty- 
handed, bringing Him no treasure, because we have done 
no work for Him in the world where His wisdom placed 
us that we might labour in His vineyard. The unhappy 
little heart needed rest, no doubt ; but it would never 
find it, until it lay in peace upon that Great Heart that 
loved it with an everlasting love, and that, in love, had 
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given it a work to do which it had, so far, refused to 
accept. 

The day was fast drawing to its close when, with a 
long-drawn sigh, Katie turned restlessly on her pillow, 
and opened her heavy eyes. There was a slight move- 
ment beside her as she stirred ; and looking up, she saw 
Sister Janet, still with her knitting-needles flying rapidly 
to and fro in her nimble fingers, sitting at her bedside. 
Katie lay watching her for some moments, feeling too 
dull and heavy to speak or move ; and for a while her 
companion did not seem to notice her. But after a 
little, seeing that the open eyes were not inclined to 
close again. Sister Janet glanced up from her knitting 
with a smile. 

"Well," she said cheerily. '^How does thee feel 
now 1 " 

" I don't know," said Katie dreamily. " I'm very 
tired. Is it noon yet 1 " 

"It's nigh sunset," said Sister Janet, with another 
encouraging smile. " Thee has had a good sleep. Will 
thee eat a little now, if I bring it to thee 1 " 

" I don't think I'm hungry," said Katie, and she tried 
to lift up her head from the pillow. But the movement 
wrung a cry of pain from her, and she sank back 
again. 

" What hurts thee, dear ? " 

" I don't know exactly. I seem to hurt all over so. 
Do you think," she added anxiously, with a quick appre- 
ciation of what this curious heat and pain which she felt 
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creeping over her so strangely might mean, " do you 
think I can be eroino" to be sick 1 " 

" Thee is some sick now, my dear," said Sister Janet, 
still with her bright, hopeful smile, " but we will take 
good care of thee." 

All at once, she could not tell why or how, there came 
into Katie's heart a sudden terror, and a wild longing 
for some familiar face. The little room, with its closely 
shut in walls, seemed a prison ; and Sister Janet, in her 
curious dress, a jailer. What if she should be very ill ? 
What if she should die here, alone with these strange 
people 1 And then there came to her the recollection of 
the dear, kind face which had bent over her only yester- 
day morning, and she ahnost seemed to hear the patient 
voice saying — " Let's try to have things better. Let's 
all try to be kind and lovin*. Kiss your old uncle, 
Katie." And then — could it be that she had lifted up 
her hand, and struck his dear old face ! 

" Uncle John ! Uncle John ! Oh, I want my Uncle 
John ! " she cried out piteously. 

As if in answer to her call, there was the sound of a 
slow, heavy tread in the room beyond ; the door opened 
quietly to admit Sister Alice, and behind her 

'*Well, Katie! Now, Katie! There, little Katie, 
there now ! " and she was lying in his arms, sobbing on 
his breast ; and his great rough hand was stroking her 
hair, and patting her face, trying to tell her all that his 
quivering lips could not speak. 

" Now, ma*am," said Uncle John at last, looking up at 
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Sister Alice with rather a tremulous smile playing about 
his mouth. " Now ma'am, thankin' you most kind and 
hearty for your care of my little girl here, I think, if you 
can get her dressed among you, I*d best be bringin* her 
home. I'm afraid she ain't so very well as she might be, 
after all she's gone through. She looks to me fevered 
and suflferin*." 

" I think thee had best let us care for her, for a while 
at least," said Sister Alice. **The child is very ill, I 
fear." 

A quick clasp of Katie's hands upon his own made 
Uncle John look down wonderingly at her. 

" Take me home," she whispered entreatingly. " If — 
if— you'll let me come," she added, in a hesitating 
tone. 

" If we'll let you come 1 " he repeated. " Why, child, 
they're a'most distracted at home. Aunt Mary's a'most 
broke her heart about you. Yes, ma'am j" and he 
turned again to Sister Alice, " I think I must get her 
home. It seems she thinks better of it now, and wants 
to go. If she's to be ill, that's the right place for her, 
and my good woman is the best nurse in the country. 
We couldn't have her sick, away from home, nohow. 
I'll drive careful ; and if you'll wrap her up well, I doubt 
if she takes any hurt." 

So, with many misgivings on the part of the sisters, 
Katie was dressed, carefully wrapped in a carriage-robe, 
and lifted into the waggon in which Uncle John had 
driven over from the farm. But they would not hear of 
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her going alone with him. Sister Janet insisted on 
accompanying them, to be at hand in case Mr Forrester 
needed any assistance with her ; and seated in the sister's 
lap, with her aching head resting on her shoulder, the 
little girl certainly made the journey much more com- 
fortably, and probably more safely, than she could 
otherwise have done. 
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XI. 

"BETTER HE THAT RULETH HIS SPIRIT THAN HE 

THAT TAKETH A CITy." 

Little May had a long play in the shady door-yard with 
her kitten, while her mother and her aunt sat talking, 
after Uncle John had left them to go up to Katie's room, 
to try to coax her into a hotter temper. So long a play, 
indeed, that she began to weary of it. The kitten grew 
tired of being carried upside down, sideway^, or in any 
oth6r position which happened to be convenient, as its 
little friend ran hither and thither ; grew cross at last, 
and ran away. The sun crept up higher and higher, and 
threw very warm beams down through the branches of 
the trees, and still mother and Aunt Mary talked and 
talked, and still Katie did not come downstairs, and May 
felt very lonely and dull. 

Once or twice she had gone as far as the door, and 
looked into the room, but she did not like to go in, for 
both mother and Aunt Mary looked very grave ; and 
once, when she peeped in, mother's arms were around 
Aunt Mary's neck, and Aunt Mary's face which had, 
when she first glanced in, looked as if she were very 
much displeased, suddenly changed, just as mother said, 
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"0 Mary! by all our memories of our own happy 
childhood, by all our memories of our darling lu other, 
whose tenderness to us was the brightness of our child- 
hood, listen patiently to me ; do not be angry with me ! 
I cannot help seeing that you are making a terrible mis- 
take with this child. Mary, what would our Master do 
with Katie 1 Would He not take the poor little naughty, 
lonely, motherless thing in His arms, and carry her in 
His bosom ! " 

So much May had heard, standing with wide-open 
eyes and lips, forgetting that she had no right to listen, 
wondering what it could all mean. And then she had 
seen the sudden change in Aunt Mary's face ; it had 
quivered all over, and then hidden itself on her mother's 
shoulder, and she could see that she was crying very 
hard, sobbing even, and mother was petting and loving 
her, just as if she were a little child like herself. Then 
all at once. May recollected that she had no right to 
watch them, for she felt quite sure that they thought 
themselves alone and unobserved ; so she stole softly 
away, feeling very uncomfortable, and rather homesick. 

" Well, thin," said a cheerful voice, apparently close 
beside her, as she loitered down the road toward the 
barn, with a hope of finding Uncle John somewhere. 
*' Well, thin, and are ye takin' an airin' your lane 1 " 

May looked up, but saw no one at the first glance. 

" It's here I am, on the far side of the hedge forninst 
ye. There ! " as she caught a view of a broad, good- 
natured face in the next field, " now ye have it. Why, 
ye look donsy like ; sure you*re not lonesome a'ready 1 * 
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and Dennis came up close to the hedge, pitchfork in 
hand, and leaned over to look at her. 

" Well," said May, rather apologetically, " I can't help 
it There's nobody to play with. Katie don't come 
down, and the kitten's run away, and mother and Aunt 
Mary is busy — and — and — there isn't anything to do." 

"Well, thin, things is purty bad, and no mistake," 
said Dennis. " What will ye do at all in such a nest of 
throubles as this 1 Could ye pit up with meself now 
for company, wantin' a better ? If ye could, I'd just 
lift ye over this bit hedge, and ye could have a fine time 
in the grass with Prince. He's here, just frettin' the 
soul out of him for a frolic. I'm tossin' the grass we 
cut yisterday to dry it a morsel, and he's that full of his 
pranks wid me that I was minded to send him home wid 
his nonsense. Come over and play wid him, and it will 
kape yez both out of mischief." 

"I'll have to ask mother first," said May, her face 
brightening at once at the pleasant suggestion, for she 
had already made friends with Prince, the handsome 
hound in whom Uncle John's soul delighted, but whom 
Aunt Mary would not allow to set foot within doors, or 
even upon the piazza. "I wanted to find him, but I 
thought Aunt Mary wouldn't like him to come up to the 
house." 

" No, that she wouldn't," said Dennis, with a grave 
face, but a merry twinkle in his eye. " He might carry 
in a haporth of sand on his feet, or maybe let fall a dhrap 
of water from the tongue of him, and that 'ud make a 
spot on the flure, bless ye 1 'Twould never do for him 
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to do the likes of that, and he knows it. He's as quiet 
a baste when he's nigh the house as ye plaze. but he's as 
full of play as a kitten when he's out here. Come now, 
and I'll lift ye over. He's cockin' his eye on ye this 
minnit; he knows what I'm sayin' to ye, and he's all 
ready for his fun." 

" rU come just in a moment," said May. " Mother 
said I must tell her if I was going away, and she would 
be troubled if she couldn't find me ; " and she trotted 
oS, quite happy again, to ask permission to accept 
Dennis's invitation. 

Mrs Sanford was coming out of the door to look for 
her little daughter when May ran up to the piazza ; and 
readily gave her consent when Mrs Forrester assured her 
that the child would be perfectly safe in the care of the 
kind-hearted Irishman, 

The conversation between Mrs Forrester and Mrs 
Sanford had been a very long and serious one. They 
were both just what John Forrester had called them, 
true-hearted women, Mrs Forrester no less so than her 
more sweet-tempered and less impulsive sister ; and they 
had begun their talk with an earnest purpose on both 
sides to " straighten out the knot." But if they " set 
themselves to it real hearty," as he had expressed it, 
Mrs Forrester had much to hear that was very disagree- 
able, and Mrs Sanford had a hard task before her, a 
work to do in which she must be " as wise as a serpent, 
and as harmless as a dove.*' For a long time it was 
impossible to make Mrs Forrester see that she might 
acknowledge to Katie that she had done wrong, without 
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compromising her own dignity and authority; or to 
make her appreciate that Katie might be led where she 
could not be driven. The conversation was a trying and 
humbling one to a woman of her temper and disposition, 
but the very love and patience, the force and power of 
which she refused to believe in in Katie's case, helped 
ner to bear the harder part of her sister's earnest advice 
and persuasions ; and when at last, in answer to a very 
sharp reply to some plain words, Mrs Sanford had made 
the appeal which May had overheard, Mrs Forrester 
broke down entirely. 

She was most honestly desirous to do right. In her 
heart she loved and served the Master of whom she 
seldom spoke. Her love for Him, like her love for her 
husband, was very silent, but it was true and deep, and 
she was grieved to the soul as the truth came to her like 
a revelation, how utterly at variance with her manage- 
ment would have been His dealings with her young 
charge. The memories which Mrs Sanford's coming 
had wakened within her had made her more than 
usually ready for such a revolution ii^ her feelings ; and 
now the thoughts of the old hon^e which her words 
revived, of the sweet " house-mother," of the bright 
childhood and youth which she recalled so vividly, all 
came upon her like a flood, and washed away in a torrent 
of tender recollections the resentment which her sister's 
home-thrusts had aroused. 

*' Sadie," she said at last, lifting her head from Mrs 
Sanford's shoulder, ^'you have been very honest with 
me, almost" — with a little struggling smile — "more 
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honest than I could bear. But I believe that you are right. 
At any rate, I shall take it for granted that you are, ard 
try to act accordingly. At least things can be no worse 
between Katie and myself than they are now, and — and 
—Sadie, I thank you, dear. I can see by your face that 
this has been as hard for you as for me, perhaps even 
harder, for it was always in those old days — of which 
mother did not make all the sunshine — a very difficult 
matter to persuade you to scold any one, no matter how 
much they were to blame. You have not changed much 
even yet, and you have had a hard piece of work this 
morning j but you have gained your point. Katie shall 
have a fair trial of just as patient, affectionate training 
as I know how to give. It will not be like yours, 
because I am not patient and affectionate like you, but 
it shall be as much like your own treatment of May as 
such a sharp-tempered woman as I can make it. And 
if by the time you must go away from me, we find that 
it has not succeeded, then I will leave it to you and 
John to decide what we had best do with the poor 
child." 

Mrs Sanford had listened to this speech in silent 
astonishment. When it was concluded, she rose from 
her chair, and sat down upon her sister's lap. She was 
a little woman, and this had been an old home fashion 
of hers with her larger sister. 

" Mary," she said, with her face very close to Mrs 
Forrester's, " you said truly that I had done a hard piece 
of work this morning. I never did a harder than to 
speak so plainly, almost harshly, to you when I had just 
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come to you, after all these years, with my heart full to 
overflowing with love and joy. But darling, let me teU 
you this, that my love for you, and joy in you, are all 
the deeper and richer for what has passed between us in 
these past hours ; for Mary, I tell you candidly, that you 
are the most generous-hearted woman I know. Not 
one woman in a thousand would have done as you have 
done to-day. May He for whose dear sake you have so 
conquered yourself strengthen you for your work, and 
comfort you with His love." 

Mrs Forrester returned most cordially her sister's 
loving caress ; and then she put her gently away from 
her, and went out of the room. 

It wanted but little of the hour for dinner — twelve 
o'clock — when she returned ; but there was nothing of 
her usual haste and hurry about her. The sharp struggle 
through which she had passed, the hard fight she had so 
nobly won ; above all, the sweet peace which had come 
to her, as she knelt alone, but for the close presence of 
the Master, in her room, had put all such little affairs as 
dinner far into the background, On ordinary days, the 
thought that not a stroke of housework, except the wash- 
ing of the breakfast dishes, had been accomplished at 
half-past eleven in the morning would have driven her 
almost desperate, and no doubt the old habit of mind 
would come back upon her, perhaps before many hours 
had gone by ; but just now, these small things had no 
power to trouble her. 

" Half-past eleven ! " she said, as she looked at the 
clock, on entering the room again. " The men must do 
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with a warmed-up dinner to-day. Fortunately, we had 
a large piece of lamb left yesterday ; I will makt$ a etew 
of that. If you will wash some potatoes, Sadie, I will 
boil them in the skin; we shall not have time to peel 
them. There is a mess of peas left too, and John 
brought in a basket of greens. They will have to be 
content with what we can give them to-day. There are 
plenty of pies, I made them before breakfast; so they 
will do pretty welL" 

As the clock struck twelve, the dinner was placed on 
the table, as usual 

*' Katie is asleep," said Mrs Forrester, quietly, as her 
husband, who had just come in and taken his seat, 
glanced rather uneasily at the empty chair beside him. 
"I went up to call her, but thought it was not wise to 
wake her. It was best to let her rest, don't you think 

80 r' 

** Yes — surely — surely " — he answered, hesitatingly. 

Looking up at her, he met such a look from her that 
involuntarily he laid down the spoon with which he had 
intended to dispense the great dish of stewed lamb which 
steamed before him. 

" Why, Mary ! " he said ; and then, as she smiled 
brightiy across the table at him, the truth seemed to 
break upon him, and he said softly—" God bless you, 
little woman " — ^and sat, beaming lovingly at her, quite 
forgetting the needs of his hungry men. 

"Come, John, come," she said, with a laugh, "the 
boys are all waiting for their dinner;" and he took up 
the spoon again, and began to serve the many applicants 
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for his favonrs, with such an expression of serene content 
that his wife could hardly keep her eyes from his happy 
face. 

" May, suppose you run up to Katie's room, and see 
if she is awake yet,*' said Aunt Mary, as, dinner being 
over, she went into the kitchen to busy herself there, 
while her sister cleared the table. " Don't speak to her 
unless she speaks to you, for she may not want to be 
roused." 

"I'll just peek at her," said May, who, to tell the 
truth, was not anxious to approach her very closely; 
and away she trotted on her errand. 

Katie's door stood slightly ajar, and she pushed it 
open very softly, lest she should disturb her; but to 
her surprise, on looking toward the bed, no Katie was 
there. Opening the door still farther, she went in very 
cautiously. 

" Katie," she said, almost in a whisper. " Katie." 

There was no answer, and after looking around the 
room, and the hall, and calling her name over the stairs, 
with equal want of success. May returned to the dining- 
room, supposing that she had gone down stairs, and 
expecting to find her there before her. 

"Where is shel" she said, not seeing her with her 
mother. " She isn't up-stairs." 

"Who? Katie? Isn't she in her room?" asked Mrs 
Sanford. 

"No, she was gone away. I thought she would be 
down here. Maybe she's in the kitchen with Aunt 
Mary." 
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" No, she is not with me," said Mrs Forrester, who 
had overheard their conversation and had eome in for 
an explanation. " Are you sure she isn't anywhere up- 
stairs, May 1 Did you look in all the rooms 1 " 

" No, only in her room, and in the entry ; but I called 
her real loud, and she didn't answer." 

" I will run up and see about her," said Mrs Forrester, 
who knew by experience that Katie did not always con- 
sider it necessary to notice a call by any response. 

But she looked in vain through every room; and 
called in vain, again and again. 

" She must have stolen out, and gone for a ramble in 
the woods," she said, returning to the dining-room, after 
her unsuccessful search, " she often does so when she is 
out of sorts. She will be back before long, I expect." 

" But did she go without her hat ? " said May incredu- 
lously. " Mother won't let me go out doors without my 
hat, and here's Katie's behind the door." 

Yes, there it was, sure enough, seeming to put that 
idea to flight. 

" Is she apt to run oflf without her hat 1 " asked Mrs 
Sanford. 

" No, I never knew her to do it befora The sun 
very often gives her a headache if she is out when it is 
very hot, and she would not think of going off right in 
the heat of the day with her head uncovered. She must 
be about the house somewhere, in the cellar or the 
garret; or perhaps she may have gone down to the 
barn." 

But the search, instituted directly in all these places, 
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and in every other of which Mrs Forrester could think, 
ended as the first had done, fruitlessly. No Katie was 
to be found ; nor any trace of her, whatever. Thinking 
that she might perhaps have worn her best hat, rather 
than go to the dining-room where they were all gathered 
for dinner, for her sun hat, or that she might have con- 
tented herself with a parasol, Mrs Forrester went to her 
closet, only to find everything, hat, parasol, every article 
that belonged to her in its place. 

A feeling of uneasiness, against which she struggled 
in vain, began to creep over her, a feeling which she 
strove to conquer by asserting to her sigter over and 
over again, and more often still to herself, that Katie 
would be back before long. And as the hours of the 
afternoon passed on, and still she did not come, the un- 
easiness grew into positive dread. Her husband had 
gone to the village, and would not be back much before 
sundown; but even if he had been at home, she felt quite 
sure that he would only have laughed at her unreason- 
able fears. 

What if Katie were out alone for two or three hours 
on a bright, summer afternoon ? The thing had often 
happened before, with only this difference, that the child 
was in the habit of asking permission to go, if she were 
in a pleasant mood, or of simply asserting her desire to 
do so, if she were less agreeably inclined. But surely 
the fact that she had gone out without announcing her 
intention to any one, after the scenes of the morning, 
was a very insufficient reason for great perplexity and 
fear concerning her. So Mrs Forrester told herself over 
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and over again, but all to no purpose; the perplexity 
and anxiety were not one whit lessened by the 
assurance. 

" I am afraid that we are going to have a shower," she 
said, as a mutter of distant thunder drew her attention 
to a magnificent bank of clouds, lying low in the west. 
" See, Sadie, how heavy those clouds are. What do you 
suppose has become of that child ? " 

The pent-up fret and worry of the past two or three 
hours broke out in the sharply spoken inquiry ; and Mrs 
Sanford knew well that she was sorely troubled. 

" Would you like to go out and look for her, Mary 1 " 
she asked. " I will go with you." 

" Would you be willing to leave May ? We might let 
her stay with Dennis. He is very fond of children, and 
will take good care of her." 

*' Oh yes, I am not afraid to leave her with him. Let 
us hurry, dear ; for that shower is moving up very fast." 

May had already returned to the delights of her frolic 
with Prince, and was enjoying herself hugely in Dennis's 
society ; so, charging the man to take her at once to the 
house if it began to rain, and to remain there with her 
until their return, the two sisters started out on their 
wanderings. For an hour they went to and fro through 
the woods, which echoed and re-echoed with Katie's 
name ; but no answer came back to the intently listen- 
ing ears. The clouds moved up, gathering darkness 
every moment ; the distant mutter of the thunder came 
nearer and nearer ; and keen flashes began to light the 
dim woods with a quick glare. 
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" We shall have to turn home, I suppose," Mrs For- 
rester said at last. '' If she is out, she will have sense 
enough to find shelter somewhere, and the storm will be 
upon us in a few moments. Oh ! " 

The sudden exclamation had been wrung from her by 
an intensely sharp flash of lightning, which made the 
scene about them for one instant as bright as sunlight ; 
a terrific peal of thunder followed it, or rather broke 
over and around them simultaneously with it ; and the 
rain came pouring down in torrents. 

Seizing each other by the hand, the two startled 
women ran rapidly back through the wood-path toward 
their home ; and reached it at length, frightened, breath- 
less, and drenched to the skin. 

"Indade, mem," said Dennis, hurrying to the door, 
with May in his arms, to let them in, "^rhat could take 
yez out in the very jaws of such a storm as this ? It 
was that black and threatenin' that I thought it 'ud be 
upon us a half hour back. Didn't yez see it a comin' 1 " 

"Yes, but Katie is out somewhere, and we were 
anxious about her," said Mrs Forrester. " You don't 
know anything of her, do you, Dennis 1 " 

" She couldn't have run away, could she, memi " 

Mrs Forrester started visibly. The fear and dread 
which had been in her mind all the afternoon had been 
abruptly put into spoken words. 

" What makes you think so 1 " she asked sharply. 
. " Sure, an' I niver said I did think so, mem ; 'twas 
only a question I put. But she threatened it on me 
oncet when she was mad at somethin* that had gone 
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wrong wid her. ' Dennis/ says she, ' I'll rin away one 
of these days/ says she 3 and says I, ' No, yc mustn't do 
that,* says I, ' for if ye iver rin away, I'll tell on ye afore 
iver ye start,' says L" 

" I don't believe any such nonsense," said Mrs For- 
rester shortly. " The idea of her running away from 
home ! She has gone off for a long walk, and is waiting 
somewhere for the storm to pass over. Sadie, hurry and 
take off all your wet things, or you'll take cold." 

But she turned away with a heavy heart, and went up 
to her room to lay off her wet clothing, very slowly and 
thoughtfully. 
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The storm passed over; the sun broke out brightly 
again; and little May, who had been at the window, 
watching the tempest, in the greatest distress lest poor 
Katie should be harmed by it, sprang down from her 
chair, and ran joyfully to her mother, crying out, 

" Oh, there's a rainbow, a beautiful rainbow ! Now 
she can come home, now she can come home ! " 

But Katie did not come ; and Uncle John reached the 
house just after sunset, to be met at the door by three 
such troubled faces that even his slow comprehension 
perceived at once that something was very wrong. 

"Any thin' gone amiss, Mary]" he asked, stopping 
half-way in his descent from the waggon, which he had 
driven up to the door in order to deposit a barrel of 
flour which he had brought from the village. 

" Yes ; but step down, John. If Eoger should start, 
you would be thrown oflf." 

" Well 1 " he said interrogatively, after he had obeyed 
her injunction. " What is it, Mary 1 Even little May 
here looks uneasy like." 

"'Cause Katie's gone and lost herself," May broke 
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out, with a sob. " We don't know if she isn't drowned 
in that great hard rain." 

" Katie ! Lost ! " repeated Uncle John incredulously. 
" What does the child mean, Mary 1 " 

"We cannot find her, John, anywhere. We have 
searched the house, and the bam, and every place we 
can think of, and Sadie and I went off into the woods, 
looking for her, before the storm ; but we could not find 
her. I have sent Dennis and Ben out again, hoping 
they might have better success; they have been gone 
two hours and more. Dennis says — John, Dennis 
says," and she went close to him, and whispered low in 
his ear, "Dennis says that she has threatened before 
now to run away." 

She scanned her husband's face with almost pleading 
eyes, as she faltered out the last words, as if to beg him 
for a contradiction of her fears ; but he only said, shak- 
ing his head in a very troubled way, 

"Eun away, eh — run away? Dear me — deax me! 
My only brother's only child ! " 

" Don't, John I Oh don't ! " she said pitifully ; and 
he turned and put his arm around her, and drew her 
close to him. 

" Mary," he said, " you mustn't go to blame yourself 
too hard for this. We've made a great mistake some- 
how with Katie, and the Lord has just opened our eyes 
to see it. But I don't think it's in Him to show us our 
wrong doin', and then straightway hinder us from doin' 
better. I'm thinkin' in my own mind that Dennis is 
right, for the child was in a terrible way when I went 
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up to see her this momin', in a terrible way indeed. 
We must see to find her, Mary, and bring her home, 
and try to coax her on. IVe been thinkin' a deal about 
it, all day long, and prayin' a bit too about it, as I jogged 
on behind Eoger; and Mary, it just came to me as I 
asked the Lord to help us out of this strait, and to soften 
the child's heart toward us, that I was doin' it for the 
first time since Katie came to us, and I was that ashamed 
that if He'd been a-standin' there before me, I couldn't 
have looked Him in the face. I'm sore afraid, now that 
I come to think of it, that IVe never said a word about 
her to the Lord; nor to her of Him neither. Have 
you, Mary ] " 

" No," she said, with her face drooped low. 

" We'll try to have things different when we get her 
home again, Mary. Leastways, if He don't give her to 
somebody that'll do better by her than we've done. 
We ain't been hardly Christian." 

" I know it j John, we must find her ! It would 
break my heart if this dreadful day should end Katie's 
life with us. John, you must believe me, I have not 
wilfully done wrong. I meant to deal fairly and kindly 
by the child, and to bring her up rightly ; but I forgot 
that only God could teach me how. I will do anything, 
anything that you and Sadie think wisest and best, if 
we only find her, and bring her home." 

" Yes, dear, I know you will, God bless you," he 
answered tenderly. " Now, which way had I best turn 
first?" 

** Suppose you drive over to Sidney ; she might have 
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gone that way. If she has really intended to leave us, 
she would be most likely to take some road where rIig 
would not be known. I will take Jack, and drive to 
Wardville, and then to Cranton. I told Dennis and 
Ben not to give up the search through the woods before 
ten o'clock. They have taken their supp^ with them, 
and the moon rises about eight, so it will not be dark. 
If we heard anything from her, I was to let you fire 
your gun at the big oak." 

"Ain't she a managin' woman nowT* said John 
Forrester, speaking to his sister, but looking admiringly 
after his wife who, with the last words yet upon her 
lips, had turned into the house. 

"And here is your supper, John," she said, the next 
moment, coming out with a tin box, and a bottle in 
her hands. " There is tea in the bottle, and a good meal 
inside here. I thought you mightn't want to eat just 
now. We had better all meet here at ten o'clock, 
whether we have heard anything or not. I will take 
Jasper with me." 

So they parted on their different ways, and until ten 
o'clock, kept up their unsuccessful search; while at 
home, Mrs Sanford sat with little May, keeping watch. 
The child was so excited and anxious that her mother, 
finding she could not sleep, had taken her from her bed, 
and dressing her in her little wrapper, had carried her 
down-stairs --again, to await the gathering together of 
the scattered parties at the appointed time. 

The long, beautiful evening wore slowly away. Eight 
o'clock — nine — ten ! Still there were no signs of the return 
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of the wanderer; and May, fairly worn ont, fell fast asleep 
upon the lounge. At last, just after ten had struck from 
the old clock, the sound of heavy steps upon the path 
made Mrs Sanford spring up hastily. She had no hope 
that the child was found; if the men had been successful 
in their long search, they would not have returned in 
silence, and with such slow tread. Nevertheless, she 
ran to the door to meet them, eager for any news, 

" No, mem," said Dennis, who was a little in advance 
of his companion, as Mrs Sanford came out upon the 
.porch. " Niver a sign of her did we get with all our 
trampin', exceptin' just this bit that I picked up at my 
feet this minnit. The moonshine fell on it so gold- 
like that I stopped to lift it, and I'm thinkin' it'll be a 
bit of that picter what hung forninst her bed." 

He handed to her as he spoke a broken bit of the 
gilded frame of a picture. 

" Maybe she'd be takin' it wid her, mem, if she was 
minded to lave for good and all, for she was always 
awful set on that picter. I've seen her a standin' and a 
starin' at it with the big eyes of her, like she'd eat it 
just. She's not a very convarsable child Katie; but 
she's a way wid her of lookin' that's most as aisy to 
hear as if she was spakin' wid her tongue." 

" I have never seen the picture," said Mrs Sanford, 
taking the bit of gilt from his outstretched hand. " Oh, 
here comes Mrs Forrester ! She will know if it gives us 
any clue." And she returned the fragment to him as 
she spoke. 

" Any news 1 " called out a voice, so anxious that its 
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tone said without any farther words that its owner had 
brought no good tidings. 

" No, mem. Ne'er a look did we get at her but just 
this bit ;" and as Mrs Forrester drove up, Dennis went 
toward her with his small discovery. 

She recognised it at once. The frame of the picture 
had been of a somewhat odd pattern, ornamented at the 
comers with criss-cross bits of a different colour from 
the main part of the frame ; and it was one of these 
comers that lay in Dennis's hand. 

"Where did you find that?" she asked breath- 
lessly. 

" Just at the comin' out of the woods, mem, as ye 
cross the medder fence. She's had the pjcter in her 
hand most like, and hit it a crack as she jumped the 
rails, and knocked off this bit, ye see." 

" Then you think she has surely gone by the woods 1 " 
she asked. 

'* And how else would this get there, mem ] " 

" How, indeed ? " she said thoughtfully. "But come 
in, boys, and get something to eat," she added the next 
instant, with all her usual decision and energy. " We 
must go right out again if her uncle comes home without 
news. There he is ! Sadie, give the boys a good supper, 
as quickly as you can. John, have you heard any- 
thing ? " 

" Not a word, nor a sign, my girl," he said, as he 
drov^ slowly up to the porch. " Are you all here, and 
nobody heard a word ? " 

" Dennis found a piece of the frame of that picture at 
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the meadow bars. He thinks that she has gone that 
way, and has perhaps had it in her hand, and broken it 
as she climbed the fence. John, if she was in the woods 
in that awful storm, she may be — may be " 

" Hush, dear. She may have been in some safe place. 
I can't begin to think He'd punish us like that. Hush, 
dear. Tm a goin' right off again, and I can't leave you 
like this." 

He had descended from the waggon, and she was 
leaning against him, shaking like a leaf with the terrible 
fear which had come over her; but as he spoke, she 
suddenly controlled herself by a great effort. She had 
him to care for as well as Katie. 

" You must come in and rest a little first, and have 
something to eat. I told Sadie to have fresh coffee 
made, and the table spread when we came back. I see 
she has it all ready." 

"Tm not a whit hungry, Mary; I haven't touched 
what you gave me yet. I can't eat tiU we find her." 

"You can, and you must," she said, pushing him 
gently toward the house. " You shall not stir one step 
without a cup of coffee, and a good square meal" 

As usual, he obeyed her ; and she followed him, her 
self-possession entirely restored by this little exercise of 
her wonted authority. 

But when she seated herself at the table with the rest 
of the group, every one was struck with the change 
which a few short hours had made in her appearance. 
Her smooth face was marked with lines of care ; heavy 
black shadows lay beneath the dull eyes which usually 
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were so bright and alert ; and she sat, leaning forward 
against the taule, with her shoulders drooped, in a 
position so unlike her ordinarily upright, self-assertive 
figure that no one could fail to remark the change. 
Mrs Sanford wisely took no notice j but John Forrester 
glanced up uneasily more than once at his wife, although 
he said nothing ; and Dennis, after watching her for a 
while, was the first to speak. 

" Ye'd best not go farder yourself, mem, the night. 
Lave the findin* of her to the reat of us now. Ye look 
clane tuckered out wid yer long walk, and you ridin' all 
the while too. How is that 1 " 

"I am not tired," she said, rousing herself at once 
with another strong eflPbrt. *' Mrs Sanford*s good coffee 
will set me all right again. Eat a good supper, boys ; 
we have a long night's work before us.*' 

Nothing farther was said as to her taking the rest she 
needed. Both her husband and sister knew that argu- 
ment would be useless ; and her decided tone silenced 
the men. 

The hasty meal disposed of, the whole party prepared 
to set out again upon their quest. If Katie could have 
looked into the window of the old kitchen just then, 
and have seen the group of sorrowful faces gathered round 
the table, consulting as to the best means to take to find 
her and bring her home, she could scarcely have thought 
herself unloved and uncared-for. She had wilfully given 
them reason for the greatest annoyance and trouble on 
her account ; she had caused them much fatigue in 
addition to the weariness of a h,%rd day's work ; she had 
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filled their hearts with the deepest anxiety ; yet there 
they all stood, midnight close upon them now, talking 
tenderly of her, debating earnestly the surest means to 
aid her, without the first thought of giving up the task, 
or even of resting a while from their labours. 

" Perhaps Prince might help us," Mrs Forrester said, 
as they stood on the porch, about to separate on their 
different roads once more. '^ Dennis, take him with 
you. Prince ! " 

The great hound came at her call, and stood at hex 
side looking up into her face, as if waiting for farthei 
orders. Lifting Katie's sun hat from its nail behind the 
kitchen door, she held it down to him. 

" She's lost, Prince ; go and find her," she said 
quietly. 

The dog laid his nose upon the hat, turned it over in 
her hand, and, to the surprise of all, walked into the 
house. For a few moments he nosed uneasily around 
the kitchen, then came out again upon the porch, 
running to and fro with a troubled whine ; but suddenly, 
with a cry, he rushed off, and plunged down the cellar 
steps. 

Mrs Forrester followed him hurriedly, to find him 
running about the back part of the cellar, behind the 
bins, whining and crying most piteously. 

" Find her, Prince ! Find her ! " cried his mistress 
excitedly; and the next moment the dog rushed out 
again, across the cellar, with his nose close to the 
flagging, up the stone steps, out upon the gravelled 
walk — but alas, there he lost the scent again, the heavy 
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shower had washed it away completely. He stood for 
an instant, locking pitifully into his mistress's face: 
threw up his head with a long, dismal howl, and lay 
down despairingly at the head of the cellar stairs. 

" 'Taint no use, mem, ye see," said Dennis ; " the rain 
has spiled the scini But she must have made for the 
woods ye see, on account of the bit of the picter. Come, 
Ben, well start wid him, and maybe he'll find the scint 
again, since the shower was passed. Hi, Prince ! Find 
her, boy ! Find her ! " 

The dog sprang up once more, and bounded after the 
men, John Forrester and Jasper taking the same road, 
to separate afterward, and beat the woods in every 
direction ; while Mrs Forrester, with one of the other 
farm hands, drove off by another way, to alarm the 
neighbours, and make the search as general as possible. 

All night long the quest went on, while Katie lay 
asleep in the old farm-house. All night long the woods 
resounded with her name, and with Prince's howl of 
distress, as after repeated and repeated efforts, he gave 
up the useless attempt to find the scent. All night long 
Mrs Forrester drove hither and thither, her heart grow- 
ing heavier with every passing hour. And in the early 
morning they all returned, to meet Mrs Sanford's in- 
quiries with the same answer-^ - 

'* No news of her." 

And the morning wore on. Posters were put up in 
every post-office for miles and miles around. Telegrams 
were sent out in every direction, describing the lost 
child. The usually busy farm looked as if the quiet of 
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the Sabbath were resting on it. Not a tool was taken 
from its place ; the stock attended to, every man and 
boy set off again on the search, leaving only Mrs Sanford 
and May to keep house, and the fields lay undisturbed 
beneath the sun ; while in the house, and all around it, 
there reigned a stillness that made even May's light heart 
ache with dread. 

Just at noon it was broken. A boy, mounted on a 
rough little pony, galloped up to the gate; and Mrs 
Sanford rushed out to meet him. He handed her a tele- 
gram, directed to John Forrester ; but she tore it open. 

" May, May, she's found ! " she cried out, snatching 
up her own little treasure. 

And then she leaned her head down upon May's 
shoulder, and was very, very still. So still that the boy 
on the pony took off his hat, and bent his head, as he 
waited for her. 

Then how she thanked him ! and how eagerly she 
pressed a hearty lunch upon him ! Only he must eat it 
as he rode, for he must take back the news that the child 
was found, sending the message to every post at which 
it might meet any of those who were looking for her. 

Then one by one, or by pairs, as they came back for 
news, or had met it on the way, the weary searchers 
gathered together ; and John FQrrester, with a glad and 
grateful heart, kissed his wife, bade God bless her, and 
drove away to bring the little wanderer home. 
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HOME AGAIN. 

"Well, Utile May/' said Aunt Mary, pausing for a 
moment at Mrs Sanford's side, and laying her hand on 
the very sleepy head which rested on her sister's shoulder, 
"do you think that you can keep awake until Katie 
comes 1 " 

" Oh, yes'm. I'm sure I will I'm only a very speck 
sleepy ; " and May blinked her eyes, with a determined 
eflPort to keep them open. " Won't she be here pretty 
quick now 1 " 

"Yes, I think so," said Aunt Mary; and then she 
turned away again to busy herself about some one of the 
little nothings, with which she had been occupying her 
time all the afternoon and evening. 

She seemed possessed with the spirit of unrest ; and 
no persuasions could induce her to sit down quietly, and 
wait for her husband's return. Up and down, to and fro, 
the tired feet had been going ever since John Forrester 
drove away from the door. 

"There!" she exclaimed suddenly, a moment later. 
" I hear wheels I There they are ! " 

Mrs Sanford sprang up with May in her arms. Yes, 
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that was certainly the sound of wheels approaching, and 
no one was likely to be travelling along that lonely road 
at that time in the evening, except those for whom they 
were watching. Mrs Forrester turned hastily toward the 
door ; and then as hastily turned back again. 

" Sadie, perhaps you had better go first. I — I scarcely 
know how to meet her," she said hesitatingly. 

" Meet her as you long to meet her, Mary," said Mrs 
Sanford. " Go, dear, go quickly, or they will be at the 
gate before you. Take her right in your arms, and tell 
her all that is in your heart. I shall not go out." 

And so it was that when the waggon drew up to the 
gate, only Aunt Mary stood there ; only Aunt 'Mary's 
voice bade the little wanderer welcome home. 

" Katie, Katie, are you there ? " she said, pressing close 
to the waggon, and never noticing by a word Katie's kind 
companion. " Let me take you doMm, dear." 

" Thee will have to lift her very gently," said a strange 
voice. " She is in great pain, I think." 

" Oh, my little girl, my poor little girl," said Aunt 
Mary; for a piteous moan broke from Katie's lips, as 
Sister Janet laid her carefully in the arms lifted to 
receive her. " Are you hurt 1 What is the matter 1 *' 

" No, she has received no hurt. It is the great ex- 
posure she has borne, we think," said Sister Janet, as 
Katie made no reply ; and Mrs Forrester turned to the 
house, without another word, leaving her husband to do 
the honours to her unknown guest, while she carried the 
suffering child into the light and cheer of the bright 
kitchen. 
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All night long, and the next day, and the next night 
and day, Katie lay in the agonies of rheumatic fever, 
without one moment's rest from terrible pain ; and 
through all those long hours, Aunt Mary never left her 
bedside. It was Aunt Mary's hand which bathed her 
aching limbs; Aunt Mary's voice which soothed the 
terrors of her delirious thoughts and imaginations; Aunt 
Mary's shoulder on which her head was pillowed, when 
she could no longer rest upon the bed. 

Sometimes other faces would pass before her, half 
recognised ; Aunt Sadie would come in, bringing some- 
thing that was needed for her comfort ; little May's blue 
eyes, large and grave as they looked wonderingly at her, 
would shine before her now and then ; Uncle John's 
gray head would lean down over her from time to time ; 
but at every groan of pain, or start of terror, it was 
Aunt Mary's face and voice that soothed and reassured 
her. She knew her all through the wanderings of her 
delirium, and cried out for her if, even for an instant, 
she was forced to leave her. The sudden terror which 
had come upon her when she first appreciated that she 
was ill, and alone among utter strangers, pursued her all 
through the first days of her sickness ; and Mrs For- 
rester's strong, protective manner seemed to calm her 
when nothing else had the slightest efiect upon her. 

But with the dawning of the third day, Katie woke 
from a long sleep perfectly sensible. As she opened her 
eyes she glanced wonderingly around the room. Was 
she lying on Aunt Mary's bed 1 She turned her head a 
little on the pillow, and it seemed as if a hundred 
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knives struck their sharp blades into her neck and 
shoulders. She gave an involuntary cry, and the same 
face which had been such a refuge and pillar of strength 
to her in her fears and alarms bent over her again. 

** Well, dear 1 " the lips said softly ; and lips and eyes, 
and all the kind face smiled, as E^tie had never seen it 
smile before. 

" Am I safe home T' asked the weak little voice. 

" Yes, dear. Are you glad ? " 

" Yes. Aunt Mary." 

"Well, Katie?" 

" I'm so sorry." 

"So am I, Katie, very sorry. We have both been 
much to blame, but God will help us to do better. He 
has been very good to us, dear ; we must try to show 
our love to Him by loving one another. We won't 
grieve about the past now," and she wiped away a tear 
which was rolling down the pale cheek, " we will just be 
very glad and grateful that the dark days are gone, and 
brighter days have come. Shall I lay my head down 
here by you, and try to thank Himi" 

" Yes, Aunt Mary.", 

The grateful words were but few, she was so unused 
to anything like this ; but they came straight from her 
relieved and thankful heart, and so went straight home 
to the young heart which she was so earnestly striving 
to win, not only for herself, but for her Master. 

The dawn brightened into rosy day ; and the day 
found the child lying peacefully asleep, with her hand 
clasped in the hand which she would fain have rendered 
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helpless only three days ago, and the woman bending 
tenderly over her, 'vratching lest even a fly should come 
near to disturb her restful slumber. 

From this time forward, their relations were changed. 
There would be much to bear, no doubt, on both sides. 
The fact that Katie's eyes had been opened to see some- 
thing of her own failings, and her heart won by her 
aunt's devotion to her, did not at once cure her sullen 
temper, nor eradicate the faults which were such a con- 
stant source of annoyance and vexation to Mrs Forrester; 
nor did the fact of Mrs Forrester's hearty sorrow for her 
mistakes altogether prevent in the future outbreaks of 
impatience and irritability. But she was no longer 
simply a severe, unsympathetic guardian ; nor was Katie 
simply a machine who must be driven by sheer force to 
her duties, and who performed those duties just so far as 
she was driven, and no farther. Little by little, they 
began to understand one another, because they tried to 
do so ; and little by little, the spirit of love and sympathy 
drew them closer and closer to one another. 

Katie woke from her sleep, greatly refreshed ; and for 
the first time during her sickness, missed her Aunt Mary 
from her bedside. As she stirred a little, Mrs Sanford 
bent over her, asking her if she would like to be moved. 

"Yes, please," said Katie. "What is the matter 
with me 1" 

" You have been very ill, dear. You have rheumatic 
fever ; but you are better now." 

" But I can't move myself at alL" 

" No, I know you cannot. You will have to let us 
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take care of you for a while yet. You must be our baby 
for a few days. Now let me turn you in the bed — So. 
Oh, my poor little girl, it hurts you very much, doesn't 
it ? Don't cry, dear ; " and Aunt Sadie wiped away the 
tears which were running down Katie's face, wrung out 
by the agony which the change of position had caused 
her. " There, isn't that better now ? " 

" Yes, a great deal better,'' said Katie, with a sigh of 
relief, for after the first moment of distress the change 
had eased her greatly. 

" Aunt Sadie 1 " 

"Yes;" and Mrs Sanford bent down and kissed 
Eittie*s cheek. It was the first time that she had called 
her by that name. 

"Shall I be sick for a long time, a good many 
weeks 1 " 

* 

" It will be a good many weeks before you are able to 
walk about, I am afraid, dear ; but I hope that you will 
be strong enough to sit up long before that." 

" Then I won't be able to help Aunt Mary any for a 
great while 1 " 

" No, we will have to help you, instead. You shall 
just lie still, and be petted." 

" Then I'll have to take all, and give nothing, more 
than ever ; " and Katie's lip quivered. 

" I don't know what you mean, my child. Don't cry ; 
I am afraid that you will make yourself more ill again." 

"Sister Alice said I took everything, and wouldn't 
give anything back, not even loving words," sobbed 
Katie. " And when I was in that dreadful little bed, in 
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that speck of a room, and Sister Janet sitting there, I 
felt so frightened and so bad, and so sorry for being 
such a hateful girl ! And I thought if I only could just 
get home, I'd do everything Aunt Mary wanted, and be 
good and nice ! And now I can't, and I've just got to 
take more than ever, and be a great deal more bother 
than I was before ! And Aunt Mary is so good I can't 
bear it 1 " 

"My darling child, you must be quiet," said Mrs 
Sanford, seriously alarmed by Katie's vehemence, for 
she spoke very excitedly, and was sobbing most pite- 
ously. " I think I know what you mean now. Let me 
wipe away your tears, and talk to you a little. But we 
must talk quietly and calmly, or the doctor will scold me 
when he comes for letting you speak at alL Is Sister 
Alice the kind lady whom you saw first at the Shaker 
village 1 " 

" Yes, and she asked me all about it, and when I told 
her, she said that. And somehow. Aunt Sadie, I just 
seemed to know how it was, it had never seemed to me 
like that before ; and I felt so mean and horrid, and so 
ashamed ; and oh, so lonesome 1 " 

"Hush, Katie. I don't want you to say anything 
more at all. T think I know how you felt, and I want 
to tell you something. Aunt Mary knows that you are 
sorry that you have been so naughty to her ; and she 
feels very much grieved that you are so ill, and have to 
sufifer BO much ; and very happy that you are home 
again, and that she can take care of you. Now, my 
little girl, if you worry and distress yourself because you 
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are a care and an anxiety to us all for a while, you will 
only make yourself worse, and grieve us very much." 

She paused a moment, looking down into Katie's 
white face with a smile ; but the child said nothing, and 
she went on. 

" The only thing you have to do, Katie, is to be glad 
and thankful to our Father in Heaven for taking such 
care of you, and bringing you safe home again. If you 
had heard Uncle John telling our dear Lord how glad 
and grateful we were, on that night when he brought you 
home, you would never think again that he and Aunt 
Mary did not love you. If you want to make them 
happy now, and to please the dear Master who took such 
good care of His little wandering child, you will try to 
be very patient with this pain and weakness, and wait 
cheerfully until He thinks it best to make you quite well 
again. As to helping Aunt Mary, nothing will help her 
so much as loving words and looks from her little Katie. 
Never think that she does not care for them. She may 
not say much about them, for neither she nor Uncle 
John ever did talk much to any one about such things, 
but I know that it would do their hearts good if they 
thought that the little girl to whom they have been so 
kind loved them even a very little." 

" But I do now," said Katie, scarcely above her breath. 
« I really do." 

"Then tell them so, my child. And, Katie, if you 
love the dear Master who has dealt so tenderly with 
you, tell Him so, too, darling." 

Katie did not answer, except by a quivering smile. 
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"Now our baby must be fed/' said Mrs Sanford, 
speaking more iightly ; " and then I want to bring May 
in, and let her give you a kiss. Do you know where she 
is? She has been sitting on the mat outside your door 
all the morning, waiting until you should feel bright 
enough to see her." 

" I'd like to see her now," said Katie. 

" Drink this, and then she shall come. Take it all if 
you can ; it will make you strong." 

So Katie obediently swallowed spoonful after spoonful 
of the strong beef-tea, until the cup was empty. And 
then May came tiptoeing in, her round face beaming 
with delight ; and when her mother lifted her up, bidding 
her be careful not to hurt Katie, she just touched her 
lips with the softest of kisses, and then stood at her 
bedside, looking at her. But gradually as she stood 
there, the smiles faded from her face. Katie looked 
very wan and pale, and her dark eyes looked very large 
and wistful ; and May's tender little soul was grieved 
for her, so grieved that two big tears came up with a 
rush, and tumbled down very unexpectedly over her 
rosy cheeks. 

" Why, what's the matter, May ? '* said Katie. "Are 
you crying 1 " 

"I — I can't keep the tears away," stammered May. 
" You look so — so as if you couldn't help it. And Aunt 
Mary says you're going to be ill a long time, and I'm so 
sorry." 

" Don't be sorry," said Katie, with a weak little smile. 
" I don't feel bad about it a bit. It hurts a great deal ; 
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but yet it's very nice, everybody is so good and sweet. 
I don't think Til mind if it does take me a good while 
to get well. Aunt Sadie, is Sister Janet here yet?" 

" No, dear. She went home ; she only stayed with us 
over night. But she and Sister Alice both drove over 
yesterday, to see how you were ; and Uncle John pro- 
mised to go to-day, and tell them about you." 

Katie laid very still for some time, so still that Mrs 
Sanford thought that she would fall asleep again, and 
sent May down-stairs, lest she should disturb her. But 
after a while, Katie said quietly, 

** Aunt Sadie, has Uncle John gone yet 1 " 

" No, do you want to see him 1 " 

'* Yes, please." 

So May was sent for Uncle John, who was harnessing 
his horses, preparatory to driving over to the Shaker 
village, to carry to Katie's kind friends there the good 
news that she was so much better. He came at once in 
answer to her summons. 

" Well now, Katie ! " he said, as he came into her 
room. " You want to see your old uncle ? Well now," 
and he leaned down over the bed. " Could I kiss you 
without hurtin' you 1 " 

" Yes," said Katie, smiling at him. 

He touched his lips very gently to hers, and then stood 
looking at her, quite unable to speak again ; she looked 
so very weak and helpless to this big strong man that 
something came up in his throat, and choked him. 

"Uncle John," she said softly, "when I was with 
Sister Alice, she told me I took everything, and didn't 
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want to give anything, not even love. Will you tell her 
I'm sorry, and that I do love you dearly now? I do, 
Uncle John 1 and oh, I do think there never was any 
little girl so sorry as me ! '' 

" There now, Katie, there now, dear, don't do so," he 
said, as her voice broke with a sob. " You'll hurt your- 
self if you do so. We've all been sorry, Katie, but we 
won't be so any more. We're goin* to have things quite 
changed and different now, please God. I'll tell the 
good woman what you say, but I think she knew you 
felt bad about it before you came away. There now, 
good-bye. God bless my little girl" 

He went down-stairs, trying hard to step quietly, lest 
he should jar the floor by his usuaUy heavy tread ; and 
then Aunt Sadie, who had moved away while they had 
been together, came back from the window where she 
had been standing. 

" Katie, I wish you to be perfectly quiet now," she 
said. "You have talked far too much already, but I 
knew that you wanted to speak to us all, so I have let 
you do more, I am afraid, than you ought to have done. 
I will sit down here beside you, and we will both be 
quite still, until Aunt Mary comes back from her 
nap." 

" May I just ask you one thing. Aunt Sadie 1 " and 
Katie looked up very wistfully at her. " My picture ? 
I think I had it when I came away with Uncle John ; 
but I don't remember after that." 

" It is safe, dear. ' You brought it with you. Aunt 
Mary put it away for you." 
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'* Oh," said Katie, very contentedly, and closed her 
eyes, as if her cares were over, for the present, at least. 

Week after week passed away ; and still Katie lay a 
prisoner, as they had all feared she might, on her bed. 
The summer days went by, long, suffering days, when 
she had scarcely a moment's ease from pain ; and still 
she was unable to move. Yet in after days, Katie looked 
back to that summer as the happiest time of her life. 
To be sure, there were many times when patience, tem- 
per, and all gave way beneath the heavy strain, and she 
would be cross and irritable ; and then, oh, so bitterly 
ashamed. But for the most part, she bore her confine- 
ment and constant pain like a little heroine ; and every 
one was so helpful and so loving to her that the hard 
path was wonderfully smoothed. 

Night after night, when she could no longer bear her 
position in the bed. Aunt Mary or Uncle John would 
lift her in their arms, wrapped in a blanket, and walk 
the floor with her for hours, as if she were a baby; 
until, soothed and rested, she fell asleep. The first and 
best of everything was for her. The first ripe peach, 
with its bright, rosy cheek ; the first luscious pear ; the 
first cluster of grapes that ripened on the old arbour ; the 
best of everything that the garden, or indeed the whole 
farm, could boast was hers ; until sometimes, fairly over- 
whelmed, she would declare that she would not, could 
not take so much when she could do nothing to prove 
her gratitude and love. 

And for Mrs Forrester those busy weeks were no less 
happy. Katie's very helplessness, although it brought 
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80 much, not only of care and anxiety, but of heavy 
work upon Ler, so wou Ler pity and sympathy that her 
whole heart opened to her ; and the child's earnest 
struggle to be patient could not but be very manifest to 
any one who had suffered so much as Mrs Forrester had 
done from her disagreeable and irritable temper. They 
learned to know each other in the long hours of those 
weary nights, and those days of pain. Mrs Forrester 
found that a child's sullen, stubborn resistance might be 
softened down into quiet, patient endurance ; and Katie 
found that the energetic strength and unfailing vigilance 
which had been so hateful in her eyes could make them- 
selves a most inestimable blessing. The household 
arrangements all went on just as usual, nothing was dis- 
turbed from the even tenor of its way ; yet Aunt Mary 
was always ready, wheu her strength, which was equal 
to many a strain beneath which Aunt Sadie's powers 
failed, was needed ; always had time to come to Elatie's 
assistance, even when she must spend hours at her side ; 
and never seemed tired and worn out with it alL Surely 
those summer days, bright and beautiful, brought a 
revelation to that household. 
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XIV. 

SECRETS AND SURPRISES. 

"May/* said Katie, one morning, as her little cousin 
came into her room, " come here a minute." 

Breakfast was just over, and May had run up to stay 
with Katie while her mother and aunt were busy down- 
stairs. Two months had slipped by since that night 
when Katie was brought home, half unconscious, to the 
new life which had opened before her. She was sitting 
now in a large cushioned chair, with her feet lifted upon 
another chair, and a small table at her side, against 
which leaned a pair of crutches, which she used when 
she wanted to cross the room, and would need to use, 
the doctor said, for some weeks to come. She spent a 
part of every day downstairs, making the short journey 
down in Uncle John's or Aunt Mary's arms, for it was 
a pleasant break in the monotony of her quiet life to sit 
on the lounge, and watch them all as they went about 
the employments of the day; but the early morning, 
until an hour or so after breakfast, was generally passed 
in her own room. 

May had paused as she came in, to stoop down and 
speak to Prince, who lay on the carpet, near the easy 
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chair. He had always been very fond of Katie ; and 
since the night of his unsuccessful search for her, had 
attached himself to her most devotedly. When she was 
carried up to bed, he had followed, although the upper 
part of the house was absolutely forbidden ground to 
him, and had laid himself down at the bed's head, as if 
to keep close watch over her ; and when Mrs Forrester 
ordered him away, he lifted his eyes to hers with such a 
look of mute entreaty that she could not find it in her 
heart to refuse his plea. 

*'Poor fellow," she said, laying her hand upon his 
head, " I do believe you think that you are going to lose 
her;" and Prince took the caress as a permission to 
remain. And remain he did through those anxious 
nights and days, until Katie's eyes looked at him once 
more in' loving recognition, and Katie's lips spoke his 
name intelligently and affectionately. 

" Well 1 " said May, springing up at once at Katie's 
summons. "What do you want, some more bekfit?" 
And she glanced at the breakfast tray which stood on 
the table. " Didn't you have plenty 1 " 

"Yes, plenty; and it tasted real good too. I was 
hungry this morning. That wasn't what I wanted. 
May, don't you ever tell anybody if I ask you some- 
thing, will you 1 " 

"Nobody 'cept mother," said May. "I have to tell 
mother everything, you know, 'cause she is my mother." 

" But I don't want you to tell anybody, not even her, 
and it isn't a bad thing. It's only to ask you if you 
know something." 
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" Well," said May, rather reluctantly. 

" Did you ever see anything of my picture since I was 
sick 1 " whispered Katie. 

May's somewhat doubtful face lighted up in an instant. 
" Oh yes," she exclaimed, delightedly. " Aunt Mary — oh, 
dear me ! She made me promise not to tell." 

The whole expression of her face changed so com- 
pletely, and she looked so dismayed that Katie laughed 
out merrily. The sudden change of tone and look was 
very funny ; and besides, her words were a great relief 
to Katie. She had been much troubled about her trea- 
sured picture, of which she had heard nothing since 
Aunt Sadie had told her that she had brought it safely 
home with her ; but she had felt ashamed to ask, and 
had been hoping that some one would speak of it and 
so open the way for her to obtain possession of it, with- 
out really asking Aunt Mary to return it to her. But 
not a word had been spoken with reference to the 
picture ; and so she had at last made up her mind to 
ask May if she knew anything about it, and if she did 
not, then to muster up courage to speak to Mrs Forrester. 
It might not have beeii saved after all, for surely it 
seemed that she would have heard something by this 
time, if it were in the house. But now May's delighted 
face pu£ all her fears to flight She could not tell what 
she knew ; but her sparkling eyes and joyous voice had 
said enough to set Katie's heart at rest. 

" You needn't tell me," she said, with a smile. " I 
know it must be all safe, or you wouldn't look like that 
when I ask you. But don't tell anybody I did ask, will 
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youl I don't believe you're so very good to keep a 
secret.'' 

"Yes, I am too," said May, very indignantly. "I 
wouldn't tell for anything. Only you asked me so 
quick, ELatie, and I wasn't expecting you to say any- 
thing about that picture. I'd forgotten all about it, and 
you surprised it right out of me." 

" Why, what is this I hear 1 " said a voice from the 
halL " Has anybody been telling my secret 1 " 

"No, Aunt Mary, nobody did tell it," said May, 
running out to meet Mrs Forrester, who, coming up 
to carry away Katie's breakfast dishes, had heard the 
little girl's emphatic assertion of her trustworthiness. 
"I didn't tell anything, only that you had a secret; 
and I wouldn't have told that, only Katie asked me 
something that made me feel so glad about it that it 
just popped right out before I had time to stop it. 
But I didn't tell a single thing, did I, Katie? 'Cept 
that you had a secret, that was all." 

" Well, you need not look so distressed," said Aunt 
Mary, laughing at poor May's earnest denial, " for I am 
not going to keep my secret any longer. Here it is, 
Katie. I only kept it from you all this time, because 
it had to be sent to New York, and the man disap- 
pointed me about it again and again." 

As she came into the room, Katie had noticed that 
she was holding something in her hand, hidden in the 
folds of her skirt ; and now, as she reached her, she 
drew this something from her side, and laid it in the 
child's lap. 
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Her lovely picture ! No longer marred and scratched, 
and with its pretty frame cracked and broken ; but quite 
restored, its beautiful flowers as perfect as when her 
father first displayed them to her delighted eyes, and its 
gilded frame bright and untarnished. 

She sat and looked at it in silence for a few moments ; 
and then she lifted up her head, and stretched out both 
her hands to Mrs Forrester. 

" Aunt Mary ! " she said ; and as her aunt bent 
toward her the outstretched hands clasped themselves 
around her neck. " I don't know what to say ! " 

"You need not say anything," said Mrs Forrester, 
with rather a tremulous laugh. " Your eyes have told 
me quite enough to make me feel very sure that I made 
no mistake in thinking that-it would please you to have 
your poor picture restored. It does look lovely, doesn't 
it 1 It came home last night, by the coach ; but I was 
afraid to give it to you then, lest you should lie awake 
all night, thinking of it. Now you can look at it to 
your heart's content the whole day long, and be ready 
by night to go to sleep, with it hanging opposite your 
bed, as it used to hang." 

"Aunt Mary," and Katie's arm tightened its clasp 
about her neck again, for Mrs Forrester had knelt down 
beside her chair to look more closely at the picture. 
" Wouldn't you like to put it in Aunt Sadie's room 1 I 
wouldn't mind now I could go in to look at it, you 
know." 

"No, dear, I would not like to put it there at all. 
And Katie, I want to tell you that I never should have 
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taken the picture out of your room, if I had had any idea 
ho rT much you valued it. You used to hide everything 
from me so, and I was so slow to understand you, and 
feel for you that, as I think of it now, I often wonder 
that we managed along as well as we did. But we know 
each other better now, thank God, and understand each 
other better ; and with His help, I think that we shall 
always be true and loving friends to one another." 

" And to mother and me," put in May, who, feeling 
herself rather left out in the cold, had crept up close to 
Mrs Forrester on the other side, and thrust her small 
hand into hers. 

" And * mother and me,' indeed," said Mrs Forrester, 
clasping the little hand in her own, " for only God knows 
what * mother and me ' were to Aunt Mary two months 
ago. But there, pet, I must go down-stairs now ; " and 
May, who had made a sudden spring into her lap, was 
very abruptly transferred to her position upon the floor 
again. " I will carry away the tray, and then come up 
for Katie, and we will all go down to the sitting-room. 
Aunt Sadie and I have another secret, which we think 
will be a great pleasure to both of you. You shall hear 
it when you come down." 

" "Well, ladies, what is your secret ? " asked May, when 
they were all gathered in the sitting-room ; Katie lying 
upon the couch, with Prince close beside her upon the 
floor ; May curled up in a little heap at the foot of the 
couch, fashioning a very remarkable looking dress for 
her doll ; and Mrs Forrester and Mrs Sanford sitting 
near, busied with the week's mending. 
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May had a way of addressing her mother and aunt as 
"ladies" when she wanted to obtain a favour, or to 
make any suggestion, with regard to which she felt a 
trifle shy. She was rather a curious little person, and 
was very eager to learn the secret of which Mrs Forrester 
had spoken, and as nothing had been said about it since 
they came down- stairs, she began to grow quite im- 
patient for its revelation ; and finally, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, had ventured to ask the question. 

"You could not wait another minute, could you, 
little curiosity-box ? " said Aunt Mary, laughing. " Well, 
it was too bad to keep our secret from you so long," she 
added, as the quick colour flushed up into May's face. 
"What do you think Aunt Sadie proposes, Katie'? 
She wants you to go home with her next month, and 
spend the winter with her." 

" Oh, what a nice secret ! " exclaimed May, springing 
down from her seat, and running to her mother. " Will 
she go home with us, and be your little girl, just like 
me 1 Oh, won't that be nice, Katie ] " And she was at 
Katie's side the next moment, looking eagerly into her 
surprised face. 

Katie had taken the news far more quietly, as was 
her wont ; but there could be no mistaking the expres- 
sion of her face. 

" Aunt Sadie ! Td like to go," she said, and that 
was all j but she looked so pleased, so thoroughly happy, 
that no one could misunderstand her. 

She had always had even more than a child's fondness 
for change and variety; and now, after the long, close 
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confinement of the past two months, the idea of a jour- 
ncj, and a pleafiaut visit bi a new place, inras perfectly 
delightful to her. And she had grown very fond of Mrs 
Sanford and of May. The thought that they were to leave 
the farm next month to return to their far-away home 
had been a real grief to her ; but now — if she were going 
with them, and to stay all through the winter too ! It 
certainly was a most inviting prospect, and her radiant 
face showed how much she enjoyed it. 

"I think she is likely to accept your invitation, Sadie," 
said Mrs Forrester, "I believe she feels better for it 
already. See what a nice colour she has^ Well, we 
must set to work, and get you ready, little girl, for you 
haven't a thick dress, nor a heavy garment of any kind, 
that you have not grown out of." 

She had risen as she spoke, laying down her work and 
moving away towards the kitchen ; but paused as she 
passed the end of Katie's lounge, to lay her hand on her 
head, around which the short curls were beginning to 
fall very prettily again. 

" Hats, and sacques, and dresses, and I don't know 
what all," she said, with a curious little undertone in her 
voice, which made Katie turn to look up in her face and 
say doubtfully, 

" Do you mind. Aunt Mary ] " 

"Mindl Mind getting you ready, child? No, cer- 
tainly not, I was only joking. It won't be any trouble 
at alL" 

But something must have been a trouble, for she 
went hastily into the kitchen, and as she moved back 
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and forth there, occupying herself with the preparations 
for dinner, more than once she lifted her hand to brush 
a tear from her cheek. 

But Katie knew nothing of that. Her aunt's abrupt 
and sudden movements were not a new thing to her. It 
was no unconunon occurrence for her to pass so quickly 
from one object to another, and she never imagined there 
was any cause for her leaving the sitting-room other 
than a desire to attend to some duty in the kitchen. 
When Mrs Forrester returned, she still lay there, the 
image of smiling contentment, listening to May, whose 
always voluble tongue seemed to have received addi- 
tional motive power from this new excitement, and was 
rattling on untiringly, telling her quiet listener of all the 
joys and pleasures which awaited her. 

It was no small trial to Mrs Forrester to watch her. 
She looked so pleased with the bright anticipations 
which May was conjuring up before her, her eyes were 
brighter and her face more animated than she had seen 
them in many a day, and all because she was going away 
from home, and with one who had been only two months 
ago a perfect stranger to her. There is no quicker, 
easier way perhaps to learn to love tenderly than to 
have the object of our love thrown helpless and suffering 
upon our hands, and Katie's utter dependence upon her 
during the past few weeks had drawn her very closely 
to her, and she had hoped, indeed she knew, that the 
child's heart was entirely changed towards her. She 
told herself over and over again, that this happiness in 
the prospect of a break in her monotonous life was only 
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natural, that it argued no coldness toward her and her 
husband, yet she was bitterly disappointed. 

She knew that the journey would probably be of great 
service to Katie, and had gladly accepted her sister's 
invitation for her, but her own heart had failed her 
somewhat at the thought of such a long separation from 
the child, and it was a very sharp blow to her to find 
that Katie not only gave a joyous consent to this long 
separation, but that even when her quick apprehension 
told her that her aunt was not wholly satisfied and con- 
tent, she thought only of the time and trouble it would 
take to make her ready for the visit. 

" She does not even think of feeling any pain at leav- 
ing me," Mrs Forrester said to herself, "and after all, 
she does not imagine for a moment that it can grieve me 
to lose her. I should have thought she would have 
hesitated just a little, perhaps. I suppose I could 
hardly have expected her to prefer to stay at home 
with me, but I did think that she would have cared 
somewhat 

But not for worlds would she have hinted such an 
idea to Katie, or indeed to any one. Mrs Sanford saw 
the struggle she was making to be bright and cheerful, 
and to sympathise with the children's pleasure, but it 
was only the quickness of her own loving intuitions 
which told her the truth, for not a word passed Mrs 
Forrester's lips then, or at any time, upon the subject. 
She was a little quiet for a while, but by the time the 
old clock struck the hour for dinner, she was ier own 
cheery self again, and no one but her sister had the 
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least suspicion that auy cloud of discomfort shadowed 
her path. 

" Well, Katie," said Uncle John, as he came to the 
table, followed by his men, " Dennis has been fightin' a 
battle for you and your heifer this mornin*. WeVe had 
quite a bit of excitement down in the pasture lot." 

" Fighting for Bossy and me 1 " said E^tie, from her 
lounge. " What do you mean 1 What was the matter, 
Dennis; hornets 1" 

Katie's beloved calf had once abeady been rescued 
from the revengeful attack of a nest of hornets, into 
which she had thrust her unwary head, by Dennis's 
quick interference, and those enemies were, on that 
account her first thought. 

" 'Twas jist a two-legged hornet, thin, and wid niver 
a wing to him, that took till her this time," said Dennis, 
with a broad grin of satisfaction on his sunburned face, 
** and he'd most made away wid her, too, when I took 
heed till him. Pd drew her up to the farder side of the 
lot, down to the square p'int that makes up into the 
medder, for there's a good taste* of clover in there, and 
thin I went back wid meself'into the corn, and was 
hoein' there a bit, but quite quiet like and aisy." 

" No doubt of that, Dennis," interrupted Mrs Forrester, 
with a laugh, for Dennis's "aisjr" manner of working 
was well known on the farm. He was a trustv, faithful 
fellow ; but every one kneW that his arms seldom ached 
from over exertion. 

" No, mem," he answered gravely, but with a twinkle 
in his merry eye as he glanced at her. " I know yez all 
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take me word when I give it. Well, as I was sayin', I 
was noein' quite silent and aisy, when all at oncct I 
heard the heifer give a big squale, and begin to hit out 
wid the hinder legs of her in a manner that was althe- 
gither surprisin', and very onlike so dacent a heifer. So 
I gets up " 

"I thought that you were hoeing com," said Mrs 
Forrester quietly. 

** Well thin, mem, ye jist take the breath out of me 
with such tsUin' remarks. I was hoein', and that's the 
truth, but the sun was some onconvaynient on me head, 
and tired me like, and I'd jist set down for a morsel of 
rest, and was hoein' as I set. Well, as I was sayin', I 
gets up to see what had come to the heifer, and there, 
before me very eyes, was a feller with a big rope around 
the head of her, and the bars down, and he makin' to 
lead her oflF across the medder. He'd never a suspicion 
of me, ye see, bein' that I was althegither hid by the 
corn,*' with another sly glance at Mrs Forrester, " and 
he was goin' along as innocent and nice as ye plaze, 
makin' straight across the medder for the highroad ; and 
says I to meself, * Dinnis,' says I, ' ye'd best persuade 
him to stop wid that business,' says I, * for Katie niver 
wud git over the loss of that heifer,' says I. So up I gits, 
and was through the com, and over the rails, and by 
the very side of him in less minnits than it takes to 
tell it." 

"And how did you persuade him?" asked Katie 
breathlessly, as he paused. 

" Well, thin, and I jist persuaded him wid the toe of 
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xne boot, and it was a kind of a coaxin' that he took to 
quite aisy like. Ye see," he went on, after the burst of 
laughter with which his story was received had calmed 
down a little. '* Ye see I came up behind him, wid his 
back frontin' to me. He was very convaynient, so I 
lifted me foot, and the way he left his howld of that rope 
and went over the rails was quite a picter to see. He 
picked himself up on the farder side, and I think he 
didn't know if he was there or not ; for he put his hands 
to his head, as if he was feelin' it like, to see if it was 
his own or some other man's, and talkin' to himself as 
to it bein' tight fastened on or no. So I walks up to 
the rails wid the intentions of tellin' him that me name 
was Dinnis O'Eeilly, and me father's before me, and if 
he'd like any farder compliments, he had only to lay his 
hand to that heifer, or to anythin' else on this farm, and 
he'd recave them wid me best wishes ; but faix, I was 
just comin' up to the rails when he got it fixed in his 
mind that it was his own head he had on him, and his 
own legs that was under him too, and he took to thim 
with that willin'ness that he gave me no time to make me 
discoorse, so I jist called after him that he'd left his hat 
wid me, and I'd kape it for him on the end of a stout 
stick until he'd come agin." 

"And Bossy isn't hurt, or anything]" asked Katie 
anxiously, as soon as she could make herself heard amid 
the shouts of merry laughter that filled the room. 

"Hurt is it? Not a bit. She's walkiu' around as 
consated as ye plaze. I'll carry ye down to look at her 
after dinner, if ye feel onaisy." 
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"Oh, may I go, Aunt Mary?" and Katie looked 
eagerly at Mrs Forrester for permissicii. 

** Why, yes, it can't hurt you. I was thinking of tak- 
ing you out for a drive this afternoon. Uncle John, 
what do you suppose this little girl is going to do ? She 
means to go home with Aunt Sadie, and leave us two 
old people without any child to take care of us all next 
winter." 

" Why, Katie ! " said Uncle John. " You've said yes 
to it, have you] Well, I thought when they told me 
about it that maybe 'twould do' you good. I daresay it 
will ; but the old house will be lonesome, child, dreadful 
lonesome." 
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CHANGED PLANS. 

" Don't keep her out long, Dennis," said Mrs Forrester, 
as she wrapped Katie in a large shawl, while Dennis 
stood waiting to cany her out to the pasture-lot, in order 
that she might satisfy her mind as to the safety of her 
heifer. 

" No, mem, we'll be back before we're gone. There, is 
that aisy for ye now, Katie ? " 

"Yes, that is first-rate," said Katie, as she settled 
herself back against his broad shoulder. 

Dennis's brawny arms made a most comfortable chair 
for her, and he was always ready to play charioteer, 
whenever the day was bright and warm enough to allow 
of her being carried out for a little fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

"And so ye mane to lave us, and for the whole 
winter too," he said, as he walked carefully along, 
choosing the smoothest spots in the road, lest she should 
be jarred by the motion. " What'll we do, wantin' ye ; 
and the misthriss, she'll be lost entirely." 

" She'll have a good time resting, until she comes to 
bring me home," said Katie. " She and Uncle John are 
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coming for me in March. She must be dreadfully tired, 
taking care of me for so long. She vvculdn't say so now, 
because she is so kind and good to me^ but I daresay 
she will be a little glad." 

« Glad is it 1 She don't look it, thin ! She's jist got 
a big pain in the heart of her, I'm thinkin'. I heerd it 
spake out in her voice when she telled the master of it 
Och, ye don't know her yet, Katie, me darlint. She's 
sharp wid her tongue and very free in her discoorse, but 
I always seen that she had a good heart in the inside of 
her ; and since the time of your troubles, she's got to 
lovin* ye to that degree that I belave it's a sore pain to 
her to let ye get lavin' her." 

" Do you really, Dennis ? " said Katie, looking up into 
his face with eager, delighted eyes. "Do you truly 
mean that you think Aunt Mary is sorry to have me go 
away, that she'd rather have all the bother of me as I 
am now, just to keep me with her 1 " 

** 'Dade do I, thin. I'm clear sure of it." 

Katie said never a word, but she leaned her head 
back against Dennis's shoulder with a most contented 
expression of countenance. 

" And when do ye lave us 1 " he asked, after a few 
moments' silence. 

" Three weeks from to-morrow," said Katie. " There's 
lots to do. I haven't a dress, nor anything else, that fits 
me, I've grown so tall. I expect Aunt Mary's going 
to fix me up real nicely too. She was talking to Aunt 
Sadie about buying a crimson merino for me for my best, 
and a gray felt hat, with crimson velvet to match the 
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dress. She said I was so pale I wanted something very 
bright. I'm so glad, I like bright things so much. Do 
you remember how awful I looked in that dark blue hat 
and dress I had last winter. I'm dreadfully ugly, Dennis, 
don't you think so ? " 

" Well, ye wasn't so purty to look at as thim that was 
purtier," said Dennis candidly. ** But thin I'm thinkin' 
it was the dark scowls of ye more than the dark hat and 
gown that made ye that onpleasant to look at. There's 
no call for ye to be ugly, Katie, for ye've a good spakin' 
pair of eyes of yer own, and as purty a head of hair as 
there is in the township, and yer forehead's good and 
smooth, now that the wrinkles are out of it. Kape up 
a brave heart, and a swate temper, Katie, and ye'll make 
a dacent lookin' woman yet. Here's Bossy now, not a 
ha'porth the worse for her scrimmage. Look at the 
consate of her, how she tosses her head at us. She 
knows she's the purtiest heifer in the county. So, 
Bossy, so ; " and he carried Katie close up to the hand- 
some creature, who submitted to her caresses with the 
greatest pleasure. " Make the most of her. Bossy, for 
shell be lavin' ye this day three weeks." 

"Don't, Dennis," said Katie suddenly, and almost 
sharply ; and then, as he looked down at her, quite sur- 
prised, she added more gently, " I believe you'll make 
me homesick before I go." 

"No indade, and I'll not be after doin' that," said 
Dennis, " fox it'll jist be a good thing for ye, the journey, 
and the change, and all. No, ye mustn't be gettin' 
homesick before ye go, nor after ye're there wid yer new 

M 
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friends. Ye must jist see to have a good time of it, and 
get strong and hearty, and come back to us in the spring 
time, thravelling around on yer own feet, and weighin' 
a good twenty pound more than ye do the day. Now, 
we must be goin' back to the house, or the misthriss will 
be after me for kapin' ye out too long. Where was May, 
that she didn't come wid us 9 " 

" She wanted to come, but Aunt Sadie had to dress 
her, so that we could start off right away when I came 
back. We are going to Cranton, to buy some things for 
me ; and the day after to-morrow. Aunt Mary is going 
to the city to get my new dresses." 

**My, but there's goin' to be a great flustration on 
account of ye," said Dennis. " Ye'll be that fine that 
there'll be no spakin' wid ye." 

Katie laughed out merrily. Somehow, she did not 
know exactly why, she felt very happy and light- 
hearted. 

When they reached the house, the waggon stood at 
the gate, and Aunt Sadie was already established in the 
back seat, waiting to receive her. Dennis lifted her 
into her lap, and then placed May on the front seat, 
where she was to sit beside Aunt Mary. Then Mrs 
Forrester came out ; and away they all went, driving 
slowly through the bright sunshine, and the soft, balmy 
September air. 

The store at Cranton did not furnish any very large 
and handsome assortment of dry goods, but Aunt Mary 
found some pretty calicoes, and worsted dress stuffs, and 
she sent some of them out to the waggon, that Katie 
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might choose those which suited her best, with Mrs 
Sanford's help. And when the choice was made, and 
she returned to the waggon, she came so laden with 
packages and parcels that Mrs Sanford told her that she 
thought she would not have to go to the city for more 
materials for a fortnight at least. It was quite delight- 
ful to be the object of this unusual excitement and 
bustle ; and when they reached home, and Aunt Mary 
spread out all her purchases upon the table which was 
drawn close to Katie's lounge, in order that she might 
see everything, the child's eyes fairly sparkled with 
pleasure. 

" Why, Katie,*' said Mrs Forrester, at last, as she broke 
out with a sudden exclamation over some ribbon of a 
lovely shade which her aunt had bought to tie back her 
hair from her face, " I had no idea you cared so much 
for dress." 

" Oh, but it's so pretty," said Katie. " I always did 
love pretty things," and she twisted the ribbon up in 
her thin fingers, knotting it into a graceful bow, and 
held it up against Mrs Forrester's dark dress to show it 
off to fullest advantage, and then tried it in contrast to 
May's white dress, and called upon each and every one 
of the group to admire it, in this combination, or in that. 
Mrs Forrester recalled, as she watched her, many a time 
when, missing her from her place, or finding some piece 
of work which she had given her to do left undone, she 
had found her gazing at the sunset sky, or engrossed, to 
the forgetfulness of everything else, in making wreaths 
or bouquets of wild flowers ; and remembered too, with a 
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pang, ordering her back to her neglected duties, sharply 
reprimanding her for " wasting her time in staring up at 
the sky/' or ** making a mess on the door-step with that 
truck," 

" How little it does take to make a child happy," she 
said, as May and Katie sat chatting together oyer these 
new treasures, long after Mrs Sanford and herself had 
been quietly at work on their purchases. " I think that 
I am learning something every day, Sadie." 

" So am I," said Mrs Sanford, " and so does every one 
to whom God has given children to care for, and who 
try to care for them for His dear sake." 

Such a busy two weeks as those which followed that 
drive to Cranton, and the succeeding trip to the city, 
had seldom been seen, even in that always busy house. 
Cutting and fitting and stitching were the order of the 
day ; the sewing machine clicked merrily under Aunt 
Mary's quick foot, and garment after garment was fin- 
ished, and laid by in the great trunk which had been 
brought down from the garret and placed in the hall 
upstairs as a receptacle for Katie's enlarged ward- 
robe. 

For the first few days Katie enjoyed it immensely. 
There was a pleasurable excitement in it that really did 
her good ; and her own fingers did no small share of 
basting and marking, and folding of hems. But by and 
by she seemed to begin to tire of it all. More than once 
she grew fretful and cross over some piece of work which 
had been given her to do ; and finally, one morning, 
about a week before the time appointed for their journey, 
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to Aunt Sadie's great surprise, she tossed down a piece 
of ruffling in which she had been running the gathering 
thread, saying impatiently, 

" I don't want to do that. I don't care if I have any 
trimming en the old dress or not." 

She had been very irritable all the morning, and Mrs 
Sanford had asked her if she would like to sew for a 
while, hoping to amuse and interest her ; and she had 
only been engaged for a few moments with the work 
when she flung it aside. "Without making any reply, 
her aunt picked up the ruffle and laid it in her work- 
basket. Katie watched her, wishing that she would say 
something to her. Aunt Sadie had such a dreadful way 
of not answering when people said anything ugly to her ; 
it was a great deal worse, Katie thought, than a good, 
hard scolding would be. 

" I hate ruffles, any way," she said, after a moment's 
silence, perversely determined to make Mrs Sanford 
speak. " They always stick up so. I like folds a great 
deal better, and they don't have to be all hemmed and 
gathered." 

" What is the matter, Katie 1 " asked Mrs Forrester, 
coming into the room in time to hear the last sentence. 
** Did you say you wanted folds on your serge dress ? I 
thought you told me you liked ruffles best." 

" They're such a trouble," said Katie sullenly, remem- 
bering very distinctly even as she spoke, that her aunt 
had allowed her to decide the question of trimmings for 
herself. " I don't care any way," she added sharply, the 
recollection only increasing her ill-temper. "I'm just 
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tired of the sight of the old things ; I wish they were all 
in tu6 i/eau oea. * 

The colour rose high in Mrs Forrester's cheeks, and 
she stood for a moment, with her eyes flashing angrily, 
looking at Katie, who, the instant the words had left her 
lips, had hidden her face petulantly in the pillow against 
which she was resting as she sat in the comer of tha- 
lounge. Then she turned away, biting her under lip 
nervously; and lifting up her work, a half finished 
sacque, from the other end of the lounge, carried it into 
her own room, and closed the door behind her. 

Not a word was spoken after she had left the sitting 
room. ' Mrs Sanford's fingers flew on, stitching, stitching, 
stitching, but very noiselessly, and she turned her chair 
away from Katie, so that the motion of her hands might 
not annoy her. But Katie did not lift her head from the 
pillow. She lay there, perfectly still for a long while, 
and Mrs Sanford, looking up to see if she were asleep, 
saw her hand steal softly up to her face and wipe away 
a tear. Another followed, and another, and another. 
She let them flow on unnoticed for a while, hoping that 
a good cry might calm her; but finding, after a time, 
that her sorrows seemed rather to increase than to 
diminish, she left her chair and sat down on the lounge 
beside her. 

" What is the matter, dear 1 " she said, putting her 
arm around her. *^ Are you in any real trouble, or do 
you feel more weak and miserable to-day 1 " 

<*No— yes— I— I"— sobbed Katie. "Aunt Sadie, 
would you — would you " 
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But there she broke down entirely, and could not 
speak another word. Mrs Sanford let the sobs have 
their way for a while, and then she lifted Katie into her 
lap, and wiped her face. 

" Can't you tell me what it is, dear ] Do you want 
something 1 " 

" I want — I want — Aunt Mary," sobbed Katie again ; 
and thinking that she was only sorry for her petulance, 
Mrs Sanford carried her directly into Mrs Forrester's 
room. 

"Here, Mary," she said, as she opened the door, 
" here is your baby, crying for you. She can't be con- 
tented with me any longer." 

Mrs Forrester rose quickly from her seat. Her face 
was very much flushed, and the garment which she had 
carried from the sitting-room lay on a chair by the door, 
as if she had thrown it there on entering the room. 

" Crying for me % " she said, with an incredulous tone 
in her voice. " What is the trouble, Katie ? " 

Katie did not answer ; but as Mrs Forrester held out 
her arms to take her from her sister, she clasped her 
own slight arms tightly around her neck, and hid her 
face on her breast. Mrs Forrester sat down in the 
rocking-chair, and for a while the creak of the rockers as 
she moved slowly back and forth was the only sound in 
the room. Katie was the first to break the silence. 
She lifted up her face at last, and after glancing around 
the room to make sure that they were quite alone, said, 
almost in a whisper, 
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" Aunt Mary, would Aunt Sadie — would it be — I — ^I 
— O Aunt Mjboj I I don*t want to go ! " 

" Why, Katie ! Why, child, what can you mean 1 '* 
exclaimed Mrs Forrester, as the little girl clung to her 
again, crying as violently as before. 

" I can't help it," said Katie, struggling hard to com- 
pose herself, and to speak quietly. " I thought at first 
it would be lovely, but for ever so long I've been feeling 
real bad about it, and the more it gets near to the time, 
the more I feel bad, and Uncle John sits and looks at 
me so, and then if I look up at him, he looks away so 
quick, and last night when I asked him how many 
months it would be till you and he go on in March, he 
just said — 'six' — and got right up, and went away, and 
I saw tears in his eyes. And Aunt Mary, I — I — I don't 
think I can wait six great long months to see you and 
Uncle John." 

" But you will have Aunt Sadie and May with you," 
said Mrs Forrester, finding it almost as hard to speak 
calmly as Katie herself had done. " And you will have 
a nice time there. Aunt Sadie has a large family, you 
know, and she lives quite handsomely. It will be a 
pleasant change for you." 

" But it is such a great while," said Katie, " six whole 
months, I was counting up last night after I was in bed, 
and it makes twenty-four weeks I " 

" Then you might go for a shorter time," suggested 
Mrs Forrester. " You could go with Aunt Sadie, and if 
you were homesick she could send you back by some one 
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who is coming on. You need not wait the whole six 
months.'' 

" How do you think that would do ? " she asked, after 
waiting a while for the answer which did not come. 

"It wouldn't do! It wouldn't do at all! I don't 
want to go away ! Aunt Mary ! I'm very sorry about 
all those new clothes, and about Aunt Sadie, because 
she'll think I'm very impolite, I know ; but please don't 
make me go, I want to stay with you." 

" You want to stay with me ! " 

There was such genuine surprise in Mrs Forrester's 
tone that Katie looked up hastily into her face, wonder- 
ing if she could misunderstand her 

"Do you mean, Katie," said she, slowly and gravely, 
" do you mean that you want to give up this pleasant 
journey, and this visit to Aunt Sadie, whom you love so 
much, simply because you do not want to leave Uncle 
John and me ? " 

" Yes, I do mean so," said Katie earnestly. " I love 
Aunt Sadie dearly; but Aunt Mary, she couldn't pos- 
sibly make up for you." 

" Katie I my child," Mrs Forrester said, as she 
clasped her arms closer around her, " I do thank God 
for this with all my heart." 

" And you won't make me go 1 " whispered Katie, 
with her face pressed closer to her breast. 

"No, dear. You shall not go unless you please. 
God only knows how glad Uncle John and I will both 
be to keep you with us;" 

It was a long, long while before Aunt Sadie heard 
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any sound from Mrs Forrester's room, except the creak 
of the great chair; and even if she had been in the 
room she would have heard but little more, for there 
was not much said between Katie and her aunt. Mrs 
Forrester sat there rocking back and forth, as if she 
were putting a baby to sleep, singing softly the while, 
in a low, happy voice : and the child lay on her bosom, 
too contented and satisfied to want to move or speak. 

Bitter was the outcry and wailing when May heard 
that Katie had determined to remain at home for the 
present, and make her visit to the West with Mr and 
Mrs Forrester in the spring. She had grown very fond 
of her cousin, and this new plan was a great disappoint- 
ment to her ; but Mrs Sanford said very little about it. 
When Katie came into the room she went up to her 
aunt, and leaning her crutch against the back of her 
chair, supported herself against her shoulder, as she said 
shyly— 

"Aunt Sadie, Tve come to tell you something, and 
Fm afraid you'll think I'm very queer. I want to wait 
for Aunt Mary to go to your house, if you don't mind. 
I'm afraid I'll be too homesick." 

"Are you, dear? Then I would not have you go 
with me for the world. I daresay you would be, and 
I think that a homesick little girl is very much to be 
pitied. I am very sorry not to take you with me, but 
I am glad that your home is too sweet to leave," and 
she drew her little niece closer to her and kissed her 
cheek. 

Katie had felt very timid about announcing the fact 
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of her change of purpose. There had been so much 
talking about this visits and so much preparation for it, 
that she was afraid of being laughed at when it was 
known that she had suddenly given it up ; but she was 
mistaken. Uncle John came in a little while before 
dinner, and passing through the kitchen, heard the 
news from his •^ wife before he saw Katie. She heard 
Aunt Mary telling him of it, and heard him say slowly 
— " You don't say, Mary I She don't want to leave us, 
ehl Well now, well now; praise the good Lord for 
that ! " 

She had been on the point of rising and going to meet 
him, but sat still after all, and waited for him, for his 
heavy step seemed making straight toward her the next 
moment. 

"Well, now, Katie, well now," he said, as she lifted 
up her face, half laughing, half crying, to his as he bent 
over her. " You couldn't go to leave us, eh ] Aye, you 
feel to cling close, little one?" as her hands clasped 
themselves behind his neck. **Hold fast then, hold 
fast. You can't never press too near, child, never, 
never! I'm very slow to tell it, Katie, but your old 
uncle's heart has been hungry this many a day, and 
never knew what it wanted ; but you and Aunt Mary is 
teachin' it, and it's so satisfied, child, I couldn't begin 
to tell you how satisfied it is." 

" Faix and ye don't tell me so ! " said Dennis's voice 
from the kitchen. " I knowed she'd never howld out. 
I was clane sure she'd be back afore ever she'd started. 
So, Katie ! " and his broad face appeared suddenly 
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behind Uncle John. " You're minded to bide wid us, 
thin. Well, and we make ye right welcome home agin, 
and that's the truth. The masther's not been himself 
wid us this two weeks. He's took everything so pro- 
miscuous like, as if he'd a big grief on him and didn't 
want to be boddered wid nothin* outside of it. Take 
me hand on it, Katie," and he held out his great rough 
palm, and beamed down upon her with the kindliest of 
smiles as she laid her own little hand in it. 

Go away from this home now that she was just begin- 
ning to find out all its sweetness and happiness 1 No 
indeed ! Not if she could help it ! 

So when the time came for her departure, Mrs Sanford 
went alone except for the company of her own little May. 
Katie bid them good-bye at the coach-door with pro- 
mises of a long visit in the early spring, and turned 
back into the farm-house with Uncle John and Aunt 
Mary. 

" Well, Katie," said Uncle John, pausing in the door- 
way as they entered the house, and laying his hand upon 
her head, "I'm afraid you'll hanker after 'em some. 
They was mighty fond of you, and good to you too." 

" Yes," said Katie, " they were very good to me ; but, 
Uncle John, I was never so very bad to them, except 
just that first day. And you and Aunt Mary— O 
Aunt Mary ! " and she dropped her crutch and caught 
Mrs Forrester's hand as she stood beside her. " I was 
thinking about it this morning, and all I could think of 
was — * We love Him because He first loved us.' " 

There was a little silence as she stood between them, 
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holding a hand of each, and then Uncle John said 
gently — 

" Let's go in and tell Him all about." 

So they went in, and kneeling down, side by side, at 
Katie's lounge, told the Master who had led them out 
from the clouds of discord and contention into the sun- 
shine of love and peace, - how sweet they found the 
light. 



THE END. 
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Beatitudes. By Susan and Anna Wabner. 8s. 6d. 

2. THE WIDE WIDE WORLD. By Susan Warner. 3s. 6d. 
8. QUEECHY. By the same. 8s. 6d. 

4. MELBOURNE HOUSE. By the same. 8s. 6d. 

5. DAISY. By the same. 8s. 6d. 

6. THE OLD HELMET. By the same. 8s. 6d. 

7. THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna Warner. 2s. 6d. 

8. NETTIE'S MISSION : Stories Illustrative of the Lord's 

Prayer. By Alice Gray. Ss. 6d. 

9. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Susan Warner. 8s. 6d. 

10. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs Prentiss. 2s. 6d. 

11. WHAT SHE COULD, and OPPORTUNITIES. Tales. By 

Susan Warner. Ss. 0d. 

12. GLEN LUNA. By Anna Warner. Ss. 6d. 

13. DRAYTON HALL. Stories Illustrative of the Beatitudes. 

By Alice Gray. 3s. 6d. 

14. WITHOUT AND WITHIN : A New England Story. 8s. 6d. 

15. VINEGAR HILL STORIES. Illustrative of the Parable of 

the Sower. By Anna Warner. 3s. 6d. 

16. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. By J. H. Matthews. 8s. 6d. 

17. THE HOUSE IN TOWN, and TRADING. 3s. 6d. 

18. THE LITTLE CAMP ON EAGLE HILL. By the Author 

of " The Wide Wide World," &c. Ss. 6d. 

19. WILLOW BROOK. By the same. Ss. 6d. 

20. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By the Author of "Nettie's Mis- 

sion." Ss. 6d. 

21. SCEPTRES AND CROWNS AND THE FLAG DP TRUCE. 

TWes. By the Author of " The Wide Wide World." Ss. 6d. 

22. URBANfi AND HIS FRIENDS. By the Author of " Step- 

piDg Heavenward." 28. 6d. 

28. HOLDEN WITH THE CORDS. By the Author of "With- 
out and Within." Ss. 6d. 

24. GIVING TRUST: Containing "Bread and Oranges," and 
"The Rapids of Niagara." Tales Illustrating " The Lord's Prayer." 
By Susan Warner. Ss. 6d. 

Vo. St N 
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EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILE SERIES. 

Uniform in size and binding, 16mo, niustraiions, cloth. 



1. AUNT EDITH ; or, Love to God the Best Motive. 

2. SUSY'S SACRIFICE. By the Author of "Nettie's Mission." 

8. KENNETH FORBES : or. Fourteen Ways of Studying the 
Bible. 

4. LILIES OF THE VALLEY, and other Tales. 

5. CLARA STANLEY ; or, A Summer among the Hills. 

6. THE CHILDREN OF BLACKBERRY HOLLOW. By 

Anna Waritbr. 

7. HERBERT PERCY ; or, From Christmas to Easter. 

8. PASSING CLOUDS ; or, Ixjve Conquering EviL 

9. DAYBREAK ; or. Right Struggling and Triumphant. 

10. WARFARE AND WORK ; or, Life's Progress. 

11. EVELYN GREY. By the Author of " Clara Stanley." 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE GRAVELYN FAMILY. 

18. DONALD ERASER. 

14. THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTS By the 
Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 

16. THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or. Illustrations of the Com- 
mandments. By the same. 

16. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

17. CASPER. By the Author of " Dollars and Cents," &c 

18. KARL KRINKEN ; or, The Christmas Stocking. By Susan 

and Anna Warner. 

19. MR RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. By the Author of 

*' Dollars and Cents." 

20. SYBIL AND CHRYSSA. By the same. 

21. HARD MAPLE. By the same. 

22. OUR SCHOOL-DAYS. By C. S. H. >^ 

23. AUNT MILDRED'S LEGACY. By the Author of "The 

Best Cheer/' &c. 

24. MAGGIE AND BESSIE, AND THEIR WAY TO DO 

GOOD. By Joanna H.MAraHBwa 



EiGHTEEypENNT JuvEKiLE SERIES — Continued. 

25. GRACE BUXTON ; or, The Light of Home. By Emma 

Mabhhat.t.. 

26. LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. By Alice Gray. 

27. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

28. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By the same. 

29. BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By the same. 

80. HILDA AND HILDEBRAND; or, The Twins of Ferndale 

Abbey. 

81. GLEN ISLA. By Mrs Drummond. 

82. LUCY SEYMOUR ; or, " It is more blessed to Give than to 

Beoeive." fiy the same. 

83. LOUISA MORETON; or, "Children, obey your Parents in all 

Things." By the same. 

84. THE WILMOT FAMILY; or, "They that deal truly are His 

Delight." By the same. 

85. SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. By 

Franz Hoffmann. Translated from the German by Mrs Faber. 

36. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

87. LITTLE NELLIE; or, The Clockmaker's Daughter. 

88. THREE LITTLE SISTERS. By Mrs Marshall. 

89. MABEL GRANT. A Highland Story. 

40. THE RETURN FROM INDIA. By the Author of " Hilda 

and Hildebraod." 

41. THE COURT AND THE KILN : A Story Founded on the 

Church Catechism. 

42. SILVER SANDS ; or, Pennie's Romance. By Miss 

Cbampton. 

43. LIONEL ST CLAIR. By L. A. Moncreifp, Author of 

" Herbert Percy." 

44. THE KNOTS TOM GILLIES TIED AND UNTIED. 

By Mrs G. Gladstone. 

45. THE LITTLE PREACHER. By the Author of "Stepping 

Heavenward," &c. 

46. LOVE FULFILLING THE LAW. 

47. ANTOINE THE ITALIAN BOY. By the Rev. C. W. Denisgn. 

48. TWO LITTLE HEARTS. By Sophib Spiokr. 

49. DICK'S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. By Mrs fl. Barnard. 
60. THREE LITTLE BROTHERS. By Mrs Marshall. 



THE 

ONE SHILLING JUVENILE SEEIES. 

Uniform in siae and binding, 16mo, Illustrations, each Is., cloth. 



1. CHANGES UPON CHURCH BELLS. By C. S. H. 

2. GONZALEZ AND HIS WAKING DREAMS. By C. S. H 
S. DAISY BRIGHT. By Emma Marshall. 

4. HELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. By Mrs Q. 

Gladstone. 

5. THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. By W. S. Mabtin. 

6. THE LITTLE PEAT-CUTTERS. By Emma Marshall. 

7. LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO WIN THEM. By the 

Rev. J. A. Colli EB. 

8. CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missionary's Wipe. 

9. TEDDY'S DREAM ; or, A Little Sweep's Mission. 

10. ELDER PARK; or, Scenes in our Garden. By Mrs Alfred 

Payne, Author of "Nature's Wonders,'* Ac. 

11. HOME LIFE AT GREYSTONE LODGE. By the Author 

of "Agnes Falconer.** 

12. THE PEMBERTON FAMILY, and other Stories. 

13. CHRISTMAS AT SUNBURY DALE. By W. B. B. 

14. PRIMROSE; or, The Bells of Old Effingham. By Mrs Mar- 

shall. 

15. THE BOY GUARDIAN. .By C. E. Bowen. 

16. VIOLET'S IDOL. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

17. FRANK GORDON. By Author of "The Young Marooners ; " 

and LITTLE JACK. By Author of " The Golden Ladder.'* 

18. THE COTTAGE ON THE CREEK. By the Hon. Mrs 

Clifford-Butler. 

19. THE WILD BELLS, AND WHAT THEY RANG. By 

W. S. Mabtin. Edited by C. S. Harinqtok. 

20. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. By Mrs Marshall. 

21. GLASTONBURY ; or, The Early British Christians. By Mrs 

Alfred Payne. 

22. MAX : A Story of the Oberstein Forest 

23. MARY TRELAWNY. By Christian Rbdpord. 

24. LUPICINE ; or, The Hermit of St Loup. 

25. LOVING.KINDNESS ; or, The Ashdown Flower Show. 

26. BETWEEN THE CLIFFS. By Mrs Marshall. 

27. FRITZ ; or. The Struggles of a Young Life. 



THE SELECT SEEIEa 

Crown 8vo, each 8a. 6d. cloth. Bound by Bubn. Most of them 

with niufitrations. 



1. DERRY : A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlottk Elizabeth. 

2. THE LAND OF THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. 

By Newman Hall, LL.B. 

3. THE LISTENER. By Caboline Fby. 

4. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST ; or, Illuatrationa of 

Bible Scenes. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Illuatrations. 

5. THE HOLY WAR. By John Buntan. Coloured Illuetrationa. 

6. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Coloured 

IllustratiosB. 

7. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes and 

their Lessons. By the Rev. John Macfarlanb, LL.D. 

8. HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE; or, Pictures in Active 

Christian Life. 

9. LIFE : A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom in the 

FonnSj Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By F. H. Qossx, F. R. S. 

10. LAND AND SEA. By P. H. Gossb, F.R.S. 

11. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of " The 

Story of Martin Luther." 

12. HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs Finn. 

13. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM: A Tale Illustrating 

Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By the same. 

14 and 16. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
P. H. GossE, F.B.S. First and Second Series. 

16. BLOOMFIELD : A Tale. By Elizabeth Wabbbn, Author 

of " John Knox and his Times/' &c. 

17. TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life 

in the Davs of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old Chronicles. 
Translated from the German. 

18. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by the 

Author of ** Dollars and Cents,'' Ac 

19. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS ; or, The Spring-Time 

of Woman. A Tale. 

20. WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By 

the Author of "The Physician's Daughters." 

21. THE INGLISES; or, Hov^ the Way Opened. By the Author 

of " Christie Bedfem's Troubles." 

22. LOWENCESTER : A Tale. By Sydney Hampdkn. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNa 

BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 



1. FOOTSTEPS OF ST PAUL. Being a Life of the ApoeUe. 

Designed for Toath. With Illustratioua. Thirty-first Thousand, 
crown 8to, Ss. cloth. 

2. THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. With Hlustratioiis by 

Thomas. Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

8. THE EXILES OF LUCERNA; or, The SufFerings of the 
Waldenses diuinfif the Persecution of 1686. Fourth Thousand, small 
crown Svo, 2s. 6cL cloth. 

4. THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. Seventh Thousand, 
16mo, 28. cloth. 

6. THE GREAT JOURNEY : A Pilgrimage through the Valley 
of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living God. Sixth Thou- 
sand, 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

6. THE CITIES OF REFUGE ; or, The Name of Jesus. A Sun- 

day Book. Tenth Thousand, 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

7. THE LITTLE CHILD'S BOOK OF DIVINITY; or, Grand- 

mamma's Stories about Bible Doctrines. Fourteenth Thousand, 
]6mo. Is. cloth limp. 

8. WILLOWS BY THE WATERCOURSES ; or, God's Promises 

to the Toung. A Text Book. Eighth Thousand, 64mo, 8d. sewed, 
0d. cloth limp. 

9. TALES OF THE WARRIOR JUDGES. A Sunday Book for 

Boys. Third Thousand, small crown Svo, 28. 6d. cloth, with Illus- 
trations. 



LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

Royal 16mo, Illustrations, cloth. 

1. LITTLE SUSY'S SIX BIRTHDAYS, LITTLE SERVANTS, 

Ain> SIX TEACHERS. 2s. 6d. 

2. PLEASANT PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. By the Rev. J. 

A. Collier. 2s. 6d. 

8. LITTLE LOU'S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. By the Author 
of "Little Susy." 8s. 6d. 

4. LITTLE THREADS ; or, Tangle Thread, Silver Thread, and 

Golden Thread. By the Author of ' ' Little Susy. " 2s. 6d. 

5. EFFIE'S YEAR : A Tale for the Little Children of the Church. 

2b. 6d. 

6. LITTLE ELSIE'S SUMMER AT MALVERN. By the Hon. 

Mrs Clifford Butlsr. 28. 6d. 

7. GETTING WELL : Tales for Little Convalescents. Bv Mrs 

8. H. Bradford and others. 28 6d. 



■ 
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BALLANTYNE'S MISCELLANY 

OF ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 

16mo, IllustratioDB, each la., cloth. 
Or, in sets, with handsome cloth box, price 17s. 6d. 

1. FIGHTING THE WHALES; or, Doings, and Dangers on a 

Fishing Cruiae. 

2. AWAY IN THE WILDERNESS ; or, Life among the Red 

Indians and Far Traders of North America. 

8. FAST IN THE ICE ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

4. CHASING THE SUN ; or, Rambles in Norway. 

6. SUNK AT SEA ; or. The Adventures of Wandering Will in 
the Pacific. 

6. LOST IN THE FOREST ; or. Wandering Will in South 

America. 

7. OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS ; or, Wandering Will in 

the Land of the Redskin. 

8. SAVED BY THE LIFE-BOAT ; or, A Tale of Wreck and 

Rescue on the Coast. 

9. THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS ; or. Captain Cook's Adventures 

in the South Seas. 

10. HUNTING THE LIONS ; or, The Land of the Negro. 

11. DIGGING FOR GOLD; or. Adventures in California. 

12. UP IN THE CLOUDS ; or, BaUoon Voyages. 

13. THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE; or, The Fights and 

Fancies of a British Tar. 

14. THE PIONEERS : A Tale of the Western Wilderness. 

15. THE STORY OF THE ROCK. 

16. WRECKED, BUT NOT RUINED. 



Also, price 3s. 6d. each, 

I. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE SEA. Containing Nos. 
1, S, 9, and 18 of ** Ballantyne's Miscellany." 

II. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE BY FLOOD, FIELD, AND MOUN- 
TAIN. Containing Nos. 6, 6, 7, and 11 of "Ballantyne's Miscellany." 

III. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ; or, Wild Work in Strange Places. 
Containing Nos. 2, 10, 12, and 14 of " Ballantyue's Miscellany." 

IV. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE COAST. Containing Nos. 
4, 8, 15, and 16 of "Bal antyne's Miscellany." 
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WORKS BY R M. BALLANTYNE. 

Crown 8vo, each Ss. cloth, with Illustrations. 



1. RIVERS OF ICE: A Tale Illustrative of Alpine 

Adventures and Glacier Action. 

2. THE PIRATE CITY. An Algerine Tale. 

3. BLACK IVORY : A Tale of Adventure among the 

Slavers of the East Coast of Africa. 

4. THE NORSEMEN IN THE WEST; or, America 

before Columbus. 

5. THE IRON HORSE; or, Life on the Line. A 

Railway Tale. 

6. THE FLOATING LIGHT OF THE GOODWIN 

SANDS. A Tale. 

7. ERLING THE BOLD : A Tale of the North Sea- 

Kings. 

8. DEEP DOWN : A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 

9. FIGHTING THE FLAMES : A Tale of the 

London Fire-Brigade. 

10. SHIFTING WINDS : A Tough Yarn. 

11. THE LIGHTHOUSE; or, The Story of a Great 

Fight between Man and the Sea. 

12. THE LIFEBOAT : A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 

13. GASCOYNE, THE SANDALWOOD TRADER: 

A Tale of the Pacific. 

14. THE GOLDEN DREAM: A Tale of the Diggings. 



LONDON : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET. 



